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* * Our (Missionaries in China 


At the date of writing all the missionaries of the American Baptist Mission- 

ary Union in China were safe as far as information had been received. A 
telegram received August 2 reports the safety of all the missionaries of the 
East China mission whose stations were nearest the scene of the disturbances, 
and one from Swatow, received July 5, states that all was quiet in the South 
China mission at that time, and that the missionaries would take steps to in- 
sure their safety if danger should appear. Dr. Huntley of Hanyang, Central 
China, writes that he was about starting for the coast with his family and pre- 
sumably Miss Crowl. No telegrams have been received from the mission- 
aries in West China, and a telegram from the French consul at Chungking, 
published August 6, states that communication by mail with West China had 
been stopped, but the latest letters indicate that all was quiet when they were 
written. The Methodist Board received a cable message saying that the mis- 
sionaries at Chungking were starting for the coast. The missionaries of the 
Union were several hundred miles further in the interior, but it may be ex- 
pected that they would take a similar course. 

The situation is that Hanyang, the only station of the Missionary Union in 
Central China, is vacated, and also Kinhwa, Shaohing, Hangchau, Hu- 
chau and Ningpo, being all the stations in the East China mission. 
The probability is also that the West China mission will be temporarily aban- 
doned, but it is hoped the South China mission may not be affected, being so 
far from the scene of the disturbances. 

The officers of the Union have sent prompt notices of messages to all 
friends of the missionaries in China, and also have kept the public informed 
through the weekly denominational and the daily journals. It will be of in- 
terest to give a resumé of the telegrams sent to and received from China in 
this time of anxiety and peril. The messages were sent in the private code of 
the Missionary Union, but the translations only are given. 


June 26, 1900. To Rev. J. R. Goddard, Ningpo: “We are anxious to hear from you. 
If circumstances render it undesirable to occupy the place now, ensure safety. Communi. 
cate with Swatow, Suifu, Hanyang. Answer.” 
_ June 30, 1900. To Rev. J. M. Foster, Swatow: “We are anxious to hear from mis- 
sion. If circumstances render it undesirable to occupy the place, withdraw.” 

Answer received July 5 from Swatow: “Telegram received; will do as requested. 


Please send word to friends. Everything and everybody all well; will telegraph if mat- 
ters grow worse.” 
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July 16, 1900. To Rev. J. R. Goddard, Ningpo: ‘Can you give any information as to 
missionaries in the interior? Immediate departure is best.” 

Answer received July 19: “Western China and Central China, quiet.” 

Telegram received August 2, from Rev. W. S. Sweet of Hangchau, dated at Shanghai: 
“Holmes and Bousfield (and families) will be on next steamer. All safe.” 

Telegram received August 11, from Rev. A. F. Groesbeck, dated at Swatow, China: 
“Ungkung and four chapels wrecked. Consuls acting. Scotts, Wilkinson, China, Japan. 
Foster Speicher sent families Victoria, Tacoma.” 

This telegram, received since the first part of this article was put in type, 
indicates that the troubles have broken out in South China. According to 
the dispatch, Mrs. Anna K. Scott, M. D., Miss Mary K. Scott and Miss Edith 
Wilkinson of Swatow sailed from Hongkong August 7 on the steamer 
“China” for Japan, and Rev. J. M. Foster of Swatow and Rev. Jacob 
Speicher of Kityang had sent their families to America by the steamer 
“Victoria,” sailing from Hong Kong August 7 for Tacoma. 

It therefore appears that all the stations of the Missionary Union have 
been vacated except Swatow and perhaps the three stations in West China, 
from which nothing has been heard. 


CP) issionaries and Martyrs in China. The dispatches from China have been 

so conflicting that it has been impossible as yet to sift the true from the 
false, and to state what loss of life the mission cause has sustained. There 
appears, however, to be no room to doubt that many thousands of native Chris- 
tians in and about Peking have suffered martyrdom for the name of Jesus, and 
although the news of the slaughter of missionaries and foreigners at Peking 
was not true, as first reported, all are still in peril. Events are coming on so 


fast that decisive news regarding the fate of the foreigners at Peking and 
Paotingfu will probably be known before this MAGAZINE reaches its readers. 
May the Lord in mercy deliver them and all his servants in China! 


HF) isturbances in China are not confined to Pechili and Shantung Provinces. 
There seems to be a restlessness throughout the empire at the present 
time, and local riots have occurred which are not in any way connected with 
the “Boxers” and the rebellion in Northeastern China. Some time ago the 
French Roman Catholic mission at Yunnan, in Yunnan Province, in the ex- 
treme southwest, was destroyed, and Rev. M. B. Kirkpatrick of Namkham, 
the mission station in Northern Burma, on the borders of Yunnan, writes: 


“There is great uneasiness all along the Chinese frontier. Bands of Chinese Kachin 
dacoits make frequent raids into the upper end of this valley and drive off buffalos and 
bullocks. Two days ago they raided a village only two miles away and drove off a large 
herd of cattle. There is also much persecution of the Christians by the local authorities. 
Still our company of believers is growing. Three have asked for baptism since last 
church meeting. There were forty present at our last communion, the largest number 
of Shan Christians I ever saw at one time. Thirty-five of them were pure Shans, the 
others were Karen helpers.” 


Rey. A. F. Groesbeck of Ungkung, South China, reports:: 


“There has been a reaction against everything foreign. To overlook this is neither 
fair nor wise. People are not so willing to be identified with the church as they were a 
year ago. It is only through God’s grace that the work has been kept up and real 
progress made. But we have suffered for it or paid for it at a high cost. I don’t like 
to acknowledge it, but confession is forced upon me: I do not believe we can stand it 
another year unless relief comes. We owe much to Mr. Foster’s kindly advice and as- 
sistance. He recently helped me in a four days’ Bible study of the Holy Spirit, which 
was a great blessing to all the preachers.” 
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Gre Responsibility of Missionaries for the hatred of foreigners in China is far 
less than is often asserted. Doubtless the presence of missionaries and 
the opposition of the people to the truth and high moral standards of the gos- 
pel have had some effect. But as far as any unwise acts on the part of Pro- 
testant missionaries are concerned, they are a very inconsiderable element in 
awakening the hostility of the Chinese. It is well known, on the other hand, 
that Roman Catholic priests are in the habit of interfering in social affairs and 
with the local magistrates on behalf of their converts, and this has given rise 
to the very common charges against missionaries. The Roman Catholic 
Church, through the French government, has demanded and obtained a con- 
cession of the equal rank of the various orders of the priests with Chinese offi- 
cials, a bishop being equal to a viceroy, a priest to a magistrate, etc. This 
is resented by the Chinese officials. But Protestant missionaries should not 
be made responsible for this. Even the Chinese draw the proper distinction. 
Dr. Ament of Peking, having occasion to face a company of “Boxers,” was 
asked if he was a Protestant or Catholic. When they learned that he was a 
Protestant they became friendly at once. 


he Best Books on China are Williams’s “A History of China” (Scribner’s, 

$2), Douglas’s “China,” in the Story of Nations Series (Putnam’s, $1.50), 
“Overland to China,” by Archibald Colquhoun (Harper’s, $3), and ‘“Tuen, 
Slave and Empress” (Dutton & Co., $1.25), are especially useful in relation to 
the present troubles. ‘Chinese Characteristics” (Revell, $2), and “China, the 
Long Lived Empire,” just issued by the Century Company at $2.50, give the 
most accurate descriptions of the Chinese people. Mrs. Bishop’s “The 
Yangtse Valley and Beyond” is interesting and excellent (Putnam’s, $6). On 
missions, Dr. Nevius’s ‘“‘China and the Chinese” will be helpful. Many people 
who are wondering where they can get information on China will be surprised 
to find how much they can get from the Encyclopedia Brittanica, or any other 
good encyclopedia which they may find on the shelves of their own or their 
friends’ libraries. 


Gre Practical Close of the War in South Africa is marked by the reappearance 
of our exchange, The South African Baptist, under date of July 1, 1900. 
It has been suspended six months because of the impossibility of delivering 
the monthly issues to a large number of the subscribers on account of the in- 
terruption to postal facilities caused by the war. Many of the items in this 
first number are of great interest. The Baptist churches in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State have suffered greatly in loss of members and in the inter- 
ruption of services. Many of the pastors remained at their posts with rare 
courage and fidelity. The Rev. Mr. Batts of Pretoria, Mr. Owens at Johan- 
nesburg, Mr. Matthews at Wakkerstrom, and Mr. Ennals at Bloemfontein, 
stayed on their fields, although they could expect but scanty support, and min- 
istered to the few who remained of their flocks and to the sick and wounded 
soldiers and prisoners. Several Baptist pastors were connected with the am- 
bulance service, and one, Rev. Mr. Rivett, was wounded at Spion Kop, while 
caring for the fallen soldiers. A special appeal has been made for help in re- 
establishing the work in places where it has been broken up by the war. 


Tie Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board reports 94 missionaries, 133 
native helpers, 113 churches and 6,537 church members, with 1,341 bap- 


— last year. The missions are in China, Africa, Italy, Mexico, Brazil and 
apan. 
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ISLANDS MISSION 


LTHOUGH peace is not yet fully attained in the Philippine Islands, mat- 
ters are proceeding there with great rapidity. On June 29 the first school 
ever established in those islands independent of the Roman Catholic priests 
was opened, Judge Taft, president of the United States Civil Commission 
presiding. It is a non-sectarian college and already has an enrollment of five 
hundred pupils. The opening of the American Baptist Mission in the Philip- 
pines by Rev. Eric Lund of Spain and Mr. Braulio Manikan, a Filipino con- 
verted in the Baptist mission in Spain, has already been reported. Surprising 
encouragement has already been given and large openings for Christian work, 
as will be seen from the following letters from Mr. Lund. Mr. Manikan being 
able at once to preach the gospel in Visayam, his native language, has gained 
for our mission a welcome and a standing which it would have required many 
months otherwise to acquire. He is the first Protestant preacher in any of 
the native dialects of the Philippine Islands. 


The following letter has been received from Rev. Eric Lund, describing the opening 
of our work: 

“On the 26th of April we arrived in the capital of the Philippines, where we preached 
on the night of our arrival, and held two services on the following Sunday. The congre- 
gations were of fair size and assembled in the halls and houses of the Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries. On the 1st of May we were transferred to a small steamer called the ‘Negros 
Island,’ which took us to Iloilo in forty-eight hours. We had been informed that it 
would be next to impossible to find a house to live in here, so we had cause for thanks 
that the Presbyterian missionaries at Malo, near Iloilo, received us into their house the 
first night. God seems to have prepared everything beforehand, for on the following 
morning, after a half-hour’s search, we found a house whose owner was ready to let and 
move out at once. The house is made half of reed, half of strong wood, is located in the 
midst of native huts, and is inhabited by numbers of insects and a variety of lizards to 
kill them. Its only comforts are plenty of air and cool breezes, essentials in this baking 
heat. Here we spend the cool hours of the morning, translating the Testament into 
Visayan. We meet people daily from the different islands and provinces of Panay, to 
whom we speak the word and with whom we leave tracts; only while writing this we 
have sold two Bibles to Filipino women, who came to buy them. As to our future field 
of labor, we hope to occupy especially Jaro, the Spanish Episcopal see, in the suburbs of 
this town, and from this place as a base of operations we intend to push into this 
province and into the Island of Negros, as far and as fast as our denomination is ready 
to support us with their prayers and means. God seemed from the beginning to point 
to this place as a base of operations. It is said to be the healthiest spot in the whole arch- 
ipelago, is second in importance to Manila, and is the centre to which missionaries recur 
from all the Visaya speaking provinces. It is too important a place not to be held by 
the Baptists. We hope soon to go to Negros to see where we can begin operations. We 
have started a much needed religious newspaper, the first gospel paper ever published in 
these islands.” 

“Since writing my last letter I have seen a little more of Panay as well as Negros. 
With regard to the evangelization of the towns in Panay, on this side of the mountains. 
there is no more strategic point than Jaro, it being of much greater importance than 
Iloilo. Jaro is the greatest market place in the island. On Thursdays thousands of na- 
tives flock in from some fifteen or twenty villages in this province. And I am glad to re- 
port that God gave us a place in the house nearest the market, where we have inaugurated 
Thursday morning meetings for the market people. There were several hundred persons 
present last Thursday, and the place was also crowded on Sunday morning. Quite a 
number of land owners in Negros live in Jaro. These must be influenced in favor of the 
Gospel; if not, what can be done among the laboring people in Negros, who are practi- 
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cally slaves? Our first meetings in Jaro were a sort of ‘drawing-room’ meetings with 
some of these land owners, old acquaintances of Mr. Manikan. I hope some good was 
done. The first fruit we brought home from the first meeting was a trayful of excellent 
mangos, which the lady of the house gave us. 

“During the Spanish rule Jaro was the centre of higher education for the wealthy 
classes in this part of the archipelago. Why -should it not become such an important 
place for Protestant education in the future? I have had no will of my own in this 
mission, and I have had no choice of my own in the selection of this place as a centre for 
Baptist work.in this part of the world. God has given us this place, according to His 
own election. It is in every way the best. 

“But we should by no means confine ourselves to this one centre. We ought to oc- 
‘cupy a central place in the Island of Negros, also. Bakolod, the seat of the civil and 
military government, is, no doubt, the proper place to begin. It is the largest town on 
this side of the island, and keeps up constant communication with the other towns along 
the coast. Last week we—Rev. Mr. Dean, a Baptist and Y. M. C. A. secretary, and my- 
self—spent a few days there. An American soldier, who preaches the Gospel to his 
comrades in Bakolod, told us that hundreds of Filipinos came to his services on Sun- 
days, though they did not understand a word that he said. We visited several educated 
families, who listened gladly to our gospel message. A Filipino doctor took us in his car- 
riage to see the civil governor, who received us kindly, accepting thankfully a New Testa- 
ment I gave him, and promised to come to our meetings on the following evening. This 
meeting, held under the hospital building, was crowded with Filipinos, Filipinas, and sol- 
diers. Rev. Mr. Dean addressed the soldiers, and I the natives. It was a splendid meeting. 
I was told that several carriages of Filipinos came who had to go away for want of a place, 
perhaps the governor among them. The doors and windows were blocked up with peo- 
ple. It is superfluous to say that whole Filipino congregation wanted me to come back 
soon to preach to them, in fact, they did not want me to leave at all. I promised to do 
my best, and my opinion is that the first outcoming American missionary should be 
located at Bakolod. Mr. Manikan and I will occupy Jaro until we get a special mission- 
ary for that place. 

“Now a few words about our work in Jaro. These people seem to have plenty of time 
to go from house to house visiting friends. So we have sometimes daily visits both in 
the morning and in the afternoon. Our visitors come in from different provinces and 
islands, as Capiz, Antique, Calannanes and Islands of Negros, Guimaras, Cuyo, etc. We 
preach to these people and send them off with supplies of books and tracts. The Gospel 
is a new thing to them, and within another month, I am sure, there will be no important 
place in this part of the archipelago where we and our doctrines are not spoken of. 
Many of Mr. Manikan’s schoolmates are priests in different parts of the island, and they 
wonder how it is that he has returned a “pastor Protestante,” as they call him. Besides 
these visits, which often keep us busy, we have been obliged to commence regular meet- 
ings on Sundays and Thursdays in this house, at the request of its owner and other 
friends. 

“The heat has been fearful, and my strength almost gone, yet, thanks to God, we have 
thus been able to scatter the seed widely.” 


Gre Changes in Madagascar caused by the French conquest are many and 

far reaching. The material condition of the island has been improved. 
Roads, bridges, telephones and telegraphs have been introduced. The 
French courts administer justice promptly and impartially, and property in 
land has been made secure. Protestant mission work has suffered greatly, 
only one-third of the former adherents remaining. French is required to be 
the language of all schools. and many schools and congregations were dis- 
persed. A large number have been gathered again, however, and property 
taken from the missions has been restored. The opposition from which the 
missions suffered has come to an end and a fair amount of freedom is en- 
joyed. The Paris Missionary Society has sent several missionaries to the 
assistance of the work of the London Missionary Society, and the outlook is 
improving. 
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KO THAH BYU MEMORIAL HALL, BASSEIN, BUKMA, 


EKECTED BY THE KARENS 


BASSEIN AND_THEREABOUTS 


REV. J. N. 

One seldom has a more delightful jour- 
ney than that which I have just had for ten 
days in the Bassein district with our Sgaw 
Karen missionary, Rev. C. H. Nichols, for 
a chaperon. The object of the trip was tu 
secure contributions towards the College 
Endowment Fund. The native Christians 
of Burma are mostly cultivators of the soil, 
and none of them are wealthy from a West- 
ern standard. Only a comparatively few 
are well-to-do. Already in some missions, 
pastors, village school teachers, and station 
schools are supported by the contributions 
of the churches, although it is often done 
only by great effort. In other missions 
that are not yet so advanced, every effort is 
made to bring about giving according to 
ability. One cannot expect from these 
Christians the magnificent sums contrib- 
uted by rich brethren in England and 
America, yet a few give gifts which when 
the circumstances and conditions are con- 
sidered, are comparatively as munificent 
as the much larger sums of more favored 
Western brethren. 

From the beginning of its history the 
Bassein mission has had the guidance of 
men who have emphasized self-support and 
Christian giving. The Christians have 
therefore realized an independence in this 
line that is a cause for deep gratitude to 
God. They also fully appreciate the value 
of an endowment for their High School 
gathered largely through the influence of 
the late Rev. C. H. Carpenter, for the per- 
manent income of this endowment supple- 
ments the yearly contributions of the 
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churches and makes it possible for them to 
have a school of high grade for the educa- 
tion of their young men and women. I 
was most happily impressed by the intelli- 
gent interest shown in regard to the need 
of a permanent endowment for the college 
when the subject was presented. This con- 
dition of things has been much helped by 
the sympathetic advocacy of the college by 
Mr. Nichols. Indeed, the attitude of any 
body of native Christians is very much 
affected by the attitude that their mission- 
ary takes towards any subject. 

I left Rangoon on the “Nagama” June 
10 at noon, and at 1 P. M. the next day, 
while the steamer was discharging cargo at 
Myaungmya, was pleasantly surprised to 
see Mr. Nichols come on board. Leaving 
Bassein the day before, he had come to the 
new Christian village of Kwé-la-wé, which 
lies on the opposite side of the river from 
Myaungmya, to spend the Sabbath and to 
meet me on the arrival of the steamer. A 
sampan took us swiftly across the river to 
the village, where a pleasant welcome was 
given by the native Christians. Our quar- 
ters were in a new house built of wood, fur- 
nished with tables, chairs and other West- 
ern conveniences and most tidily kept. 
The husband and the wife are the product 
of the Bassein High School, and show the 
result of the elevating influences that sur- 
rounded them there. As in the olden days 
of New England, a home for the church 
was one of the first considerations, so here 
the posts and framework of the chapel were 
already prepared for erection, though all 
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the villagers had not yet built their houses. 
The evening service was held in the house 
of our friends, where a quiet, devout Chris- 
tian congregation gathered for worship, 
Early the next morning (Monday) the 
mission launch “‘Eudora” was ready for us 
to start. The launch is a cosy, swift little 
vessel that is a boon to the mission. It 
saves money and time, which are most im- 
portant in mission work. In the old 
method of travel by native boats, one was 
dependent on the changing tides, and prog- 
ress in the delta’s intricate network of 
streams was slow. By the use of the 
launch several places can be reached dur- 
ing the time which it formerly took to 
reach one place. Valuable time is thus 
saved and a much greater number of peo- 
ple can be visited. At the same time the 
comfort and pleasure of travel are en- 
hanced, there are no unaccommodating, 
obstinate boatmen to argue with and urge 
forward, perhaps in vain. One is left with 
abundant opportunity to watch the beauti- 
ful scenery, the blue sky, the foliage of the 
trees bending down and kissing the swift 
flowing tide, the villages with their 


thatched houses embowered in groves of 
palm and fruit trees, the light skiffs of the 
natives skimming over the stream like 
things of life, and at the same time enjoy 
the sense of swift progress in the accom- 


plishment of the journey. In such a field 
as the Bassein district, with its thousand 
intersecting streams, a mission launch is 
both a wise economy and a legitimate com- 
fort for a jungle missionary. 

On leaving Kwé-la-wé, the Ywathugyi 
(village headman) came to say good-by, 
and in a quiet, most unostentatious manner 
placed Rs. 100 in my hands as his gift to 
the endowment fund. I had expected noth- 
ing from this village, burdened with all the 
expense of building on a new site, and 
my heart was very full as I received his 
gift. Crossing to Myaungmya we paid a 
visit to a Karen official, who received us 
most courteously and listened attentively to 
what was said. He gave his pledge for Rs. 
1,000. 

Failing to find certain other Christians 
at home, we steamed away for Bassein with 
the rising tide and disembarked at the 
wharf of the large steam saw mill, which is 
the property of Christian Karens. This 
enterprise has been beneficial not only as a 
financial success, but also in the business 
experience which it has furnished. Tues- 
day was spent in the restful domestic at- 
mosphere of Mr. Nichols’s home, yet not 
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altogether in inactivity, for when the day 
closed pledges for Rs. 1,300 had been re- 
ceived. As I looked out from Mr. Nichols’s 
verandah upon the noble Ko Thah Byu 
Memorial Building, I could not help feel- 
ing that it was the monument sacred to the 
memory of consecrated pioneers, the visi- 
ble representative of the successful labor of 
sainted men, Abbott, Beecher, Carpenter, 
and others who were the founders of the 
present indigenous Christianity in this vast 
delta country, some of whose fruit I was 
now gathering. 

Wednesday was spent steaming slowly 
up the Taga River. The vast volume of 
water from the Upper Irrawaddy in the 
rainy season always maintains a downward 
current in the lower courses of the river 
even while the tide is rising. At the same 
time it sweeps out a vast growth of a curi- 
ous floating water plant (Pistia Stratiotes) 
called Hmaw by the Burmans, from the 
surface of the pools and lagoons, where the 
water is low and stagnant in the dry sea- 
son. This floating water plant often covers 
the whole surface of the river with its green 
as far as the eye can reach. Even for a 
steamer, progress is slow against the cur- 
rent and the encumbering mass of water 
weed, but native boats go at such a snail’s 
pace that they seem to hardly move at all. 
When we arrived at Chaung-gon we found 
that the Myo-ok had been ordered away on 
business by his superior officer, and was 
obliged to go farther up the river on the 
steamer by which we had arrived. But the 
time allowed for the discharge of cargo was 
sufficient for the all important conversa- 
tion, which resulted in a pledge for another 
Rs. 1,000. We spent the night at his com- 
fortable house enjoying the hospitality of 
his intelligent and ladylike wife. Early the 
next morning the little steamer’s shrill 
whistle announced her arrival from up the 
river and the Karen brethren soon had our 
baggage stowed in front on the upper deck 
where we could sit and enjoy the pleasant 
scenery and the cool south breeze until our 
arrival at Bassein. The upper deck of the 
little steamer “Antonio” was crowded with 
Burmans, Karens and natives of India, 
surrounded by their boxes, beds and par- 
cels. Eating, talking, sleeping, according 
to inclination, was the order of the day for 
them. Among all there seemed to be a 
spirit of comfort and enjoyment. 

In the evening we called on two Chris- 
tian sisters, who manifested a very appre- 
ciative interest in the object of our visit. 
One gave a cash donation. The other with 
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her husband, who was absent, was already 
supporting a preacher among the heathen, 
and helping foreign mission work in other 
ways, but had already planned to give a 
contribution in the near future. 

Friday morning, Rev. Mr. Tribolet and 
I crossed the Bassein River in a sampan, 
to visit a well-to-do Christian. He 
had lost heavily through the great fall in 
the price of rice, as have many others. 
However, our visit was not in vain. It 
should be said that the losses in the rice 
trade this year have been very heavy. The 
middlemen buying the crops at Rs. 100 a 
hundred baskets and on account of a suc- 
cessful combination of European mer- 
chants for keeping down the market price, 
being forced to sell at from Rs. 85 to Rs. 
80 per hundred baskets, have met with se- 
vere lossses. The annual fluctuations in 
the rice trade are such that the gains of one 
year may be swallowed up in the losses of 
the next year. In the afternoon the little 
launch was on her way again. A young 
Karen man who had been our host the pre- 
ceding Sunday came on board as a passen- 
ger to his village, which was on our route. 
As he reached his village and was about to 


step off the launch, he voluntarily pledged 
himself for Rs. 100. Elsewhere in the vi- 
cinity we met with a gracious reception and 
cheerful gifts. Towards sunset we came up 
with the boat of the Ywathugyi of the vil- 
lage at which we intended to pass the 


night, as he was returning home. Taking 
the boat in tow, after darkness had fallen, 
we came to a log projecting from the trees 
and high grass, the landing place of the 
village. The log was safe enough for skil- 
ful bare feet, but the clumsy booted foot 
was no match for it. Consequently, a little 
native skiff took us a short distance in by 
a tiny inlet to a place where the mud was 
passable by picking one’s way over little 
collections of leaves and twigs scattered 
here and there on the surface. The house 
that we reached was an abode of unexpect- 
ed comfort. It was built of wood after the 
pattern of European houses, though smaller, 
and supplied with European furniture. The 
windows were draped with white curtains 
and the walls were hung with a few pic- 
tures. Scrupulous neatness pervaded the 
house and gave a sense of genuine pleasure. 
The house was presided over by a quiet, 
dignified educated woman in middle life. 
Here was a true home,—a proof of the civ- 
ilization that Christianity brings with it. 
The husband and wife have seen deep afflic- 
tion. One after another their children have 
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been removed by death. The last to go 
was a daughter who had fiinished her edu- 
cation in Calcutta, and died a year after her 
return home. These afflictions only drew 
the bereaved ones closer to Christ. They 
came to feel that if the Lord had called all 
their beloved children they must use their 
freer time for the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ. So they gave themselves to that 
work. The result has been, that in addi- 
tion to what they have done for the village 
church, they have developed an interest in 
a hitherto heathen village, and twelve have 
been baptized. They support the preacher 
of that village to carry on the work in that 
region. Their income is not large. A field 
of rice furnishes food for home consump- 
tion, a piece of ground planted with sugar 
cane yields an income of about Rs. 100, and 
there are occasional fees for business as 
village headman. The offering of this man 
was Rs. 50, which must have been a heavy 
per cent of his income. 

Saturday morning we were on our way 
to visit a Pwo Karen village, whose pastor 
is a man of means. It was somewhat diffi- 
cult to find the entrance, but after a little 
parley a fisherman consented to go in his 
little boat and inform the pastor of our ar- 
rival. After a short time a boat emerged 
from what seemed to be dense jungle and 
came across to the launch, which could not 
approach the entrance on account of the 
shallowness of the water that covered a 
submerged sandbank. The pastor and his 
son welcomed us, and swiftly crossing the 
stream we soon entered a narrow, winding 
creek hiddenfrom view by the thick jungle, 
whose slimy, muddy banks abounded with 
small crabs and other tiny water animals. 
The tide was falling and it was with some 
difficulty that in landing we escaped the 
thick soft mud of the creek by climbing up 
the great roots of a tree close to the village 
from a part which the tide had sucked 
away the soil. The pastor’s house and the 
chapel were close together and were sub- 
stantial buildings. In the pastor’s house 
was a yet unmounted bell weighing several 
hundred pounds, designed to be hung in 
the belfry of the chapel, when the belfry 
has been properly strengthened to receive 
it. Thus the time is not far distant when 
the villages on this plain, far away from 
any city, will from week to week hear the 
clear, sweet tones of the Sabbath bell. We 
did not stay long, for our mission was 
quickly accomplished and there was yet 
quite a distance to go before reaching the 
village where we were to spend the Lord’s 
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Day with a Karen Church. We arrived 
soon after three p. m. The village lay half 
a mile from the river, beyond a stretch of 
rice field covered with water. The sun was 
hot and the mud deep and tenacious, so 
that every step demanded an excessive use 
of leg power. The village is one ,of the 
more backward ones and the houSes are 
poor. The surroundings are certainly not 
attractive; deep, slimy, black mud, receiv- 
ing the refuse thrown from the houses, and 
rooted in by the village hogs, and often 
sending up a smell that certainly could not 
be accused of being an enjoyable perfume. 
But it was the rainy season, and what else 
could be expected in this low, rich plain, 
whose soil is drenched by the heavy trop- 
ical rains and often rises only a few inches 
above the surface of the rivers at flood tide. 
All discomforts vanished before the friendly 
welcome that these simple-hearted Chris- 
tians gave us. They offered us their best 
with a hospitality beautifully natural and 
unaffectedly gracious. The Sunday passed 
with its usual services, held in the large 
house of our host and not in the chapel, 
which was difficult of access, half a mile 
away over the rice fields and across several 
creeks which were very difficult for us to 
cross. The congregation of men, women, 
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children and infants crowded into the house 
and entered into the service with a quiet 
decorum that I have not always seen in 
American congregations. With this happy 
day of worship closed my visit to the Chris- 
tians of this region, where hardly seventy 
years ago there were only the vast wastes 
of unbroken heathenism. The next day I 
started on my way to Rangoon. 

The financial outcome of the trip was 
cash and pledged for Rs. 5,000. But the 
most encouraging and pleasing things con- 
nected with this visit were the kindly wel- 
come, the real appreciation of the needs of 
the college and the personal desire to do 
what they could for the establishment of a 
permanent fund for its support. These peo- 
plé have long known the value of educa- 
tion, even in past times sending their sons 
and daughters to India to get an education 
that Burma did not furnish. They see the 
importance of a Christian college for our 
people in Burma. Their missionary, Mr. 
Nichols, is an active friend of the college, 
and hasadvocated its interests, andthey have 
responded sympathetically to his words in 
its favor. There are many difficulties in 
missionary work, but there are solid bless- 
ings. The missionary believes in mission 
work whether the home Christians do or not. 
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A precocious American lad, after listen- 
ing to a discussion of the senses by his 
elders, drew the conclusion that the United 
States comes to its senses once in ten years. 
It would seem from all the signs about us 
that we are now on the verge ‘of that lucid 
interval. What more fitting time, then, 
could*your committee have chosen for a 
backward look over the vanishing decade! 

The object of this review is not so much 
a retrospect with a view to self-gratula- 
tion, as a reéxamination with a view to re- 
vision. We want to know all the inspiring 
facts which cheer and stimulate to more 
strenuous endeavor, but we want still more 
to enter the portals of the opening cen- 
tury, with our eyes enlightened by a decade 
of the latest experiences of the century 
which is fast closing its doors upon us. 

During the last decade our mission 
schools have made rapid advances. In 1888 
there were 468 schools; in 1898 there were 
518.—In 1888 there were 282 self-support- 
ing schools;—in 1898, 389.—The total num- 
ber of pupils increased from 11,477 to 15,- 
o21. The native Christians of Burma con- 
tributed for educational purposes alone 
during that time the large sum of $211,- 
575.24. Twice within the twenty-five years 
preceding those under review the attention 
paid to mission schools was thought to 
have reached the danger point, and the fear 
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lest educational work should be “exalted 
out of its place,” brought signals of warn- 
ing to the missionaries, expressed in no 
ambiguous terms. Are we gradually ap- 
proaching such a crisis again, and so inno- 
cently providing material for an expensive 
readjustment? Or are we at length con- 
vinced as never before of the permanent 
value of school work as an evangelizing 
agency? 

In 1892 our lamented brother Price 
wrote in his report from Henzada: “From 
an educational point of view we are suffer- 
ing from a ‘craze’ to study English. The 
average pupil takes more pride in being 
able to read a few broken sentences from 
an English text-book, without having a 
single clear idea of the meaning of what he 
has read, than he does of being able to 
solve a difficult problem in arithmetic or in 
having a good knowledge of geography. 
This condition of things is not confined to 
the Karens, nor Henzada, but applies to 
all races, and all parts of Burma.” 

But in this instance at least, the people 
seem to have had a liberality proportion- 
ate to their zeal for a knowledge of the 
English language; for he writes that the 
entire cost of their school buildings and 
improvements, amounting to nearly Rs. 


30,000, was all, save 3,000 rupees, provided 
in Burma. 
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It has been said: ‘The power to use the 
English tongue introduces the student, at 
once, into a new world, stored with price- 
less treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
Now these young men and women are de- 
termined and destined, I think, to enter 
this new world, and the question arises, 
“Ts it any of our business what their initial 
discoveries in it shall be?” 

On an Arkanese coasting steamer I fell 
in with a brother of an Arakanese, who 
astonished all England with his cleverness. 
He carried away from a venerable law 
school in London eight prizes, and by his 
ranking broke the highest record of his 
Anglo-Saxon predecessors. This brother, 
too, was an accomplished English scholar. 

Up the Au River I met another Ara- 
kanese, holding an important position un- 
der the British government. He likewise 
spoke our mother tongue with great flu- 
ency. But the English of these men was 
not the English of Lilivati Singh, or of 
Ramabai, or even of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, but rather the English of Tom Paine 
and Voltaire, of Robert Ingersoll and of 
Colonel Olcott. The Buddhists are loth to 
acknowledge that there has arisen any 
greater than Gautama Buddha; therefore 
the tendency of disaffected Buddhists is 
toward agnosticism, rather than in the di- 
rection of any of the great religions. And 
this tendency is strengthened by compan- 
ionship with white foreigners of atheistic 
proclivities, who are more than willing to 
supply them with all the anti-Christian 
books they desire to read. 

Shall we see the rising generation of am- 
bitious young men and women of the ap- 
proaching century, like Miss Singh, weep- 
ing tears of joy that she can have access 
through her knowledge of English, to such 
thoughts as she found in Drummond’s 
“Greatest Thing in the World?” Or shall 
we see them scoffing agnostics mocking at 
all revealed religion? 

This question of how far our duty lies in 
the direction of providing for the higher 
education of native youths will come home 
to us all some day, and it is worth our 
while to ponder it carefully and prayer- 
fully. 

Now let us draw two or three arrows 
from the quiver of women’s work for the 
children. How hard they are toiling can 
be read in a single sentencé of one of the 
toilers. Says Miss Putnam of Maubin: 
“To be principal and teacher, financier 
and matron, judge and executive officer, 
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doctor and nurse, druggist and bookseller, 
seemed enough to tax all my energies. I 
should say, ‘seems, Madam; nay, it is.”’’ 

But they are getting hold of the hearts of 
the little ones. Miss Dyer writes: “Bur- 
man customs are as bands of iron to the 
old people, but the little children can break 
them and be free in Christ.” A father 
came to Miss Frederickson, and said of 
his daughter: “If she gets these things in 
her heart now I can never make a good 
Buddhist of her.” They are gaining, 
through the children, the confidence of 
their elders. Said a Shan Sawbwa to Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick: “If the religion of Jesus 
Christ would make my people like yours, I 
would like them all to follow Jesus.” 

Industrial school work in Burma has 
not thus far proved a financial success. Of 
this departmnt in the school at Toungoo 
Mr. Heptonstall writes: “The sale of work 
does not cover the present cost, but the 
boys who handle tools become more self- 
reliant, more handy, and more resourceful, 
than those who do not enter the work-. 
shops.” 


RANGOON BAPTIST COLLEGE, 


Perhaps in no branch of the school work 
in Burma has there been so remarkable ad- 
vancement as in that of the Rangoon Bap- 
tist College. In the beginning of the last 
decade Professor Roach wrote: “It is in 
no sense a college, except in anticipation.” 
And Dr. King said of it: ‘The opposition 
to the college seems not yet to have entire- 
ly disappeared; it is limited thereby in its 
influence, and crippled in its efficiency.” 
At that time there were 113 pupils, none of 
whom appear to have been matriculated as 
college students. The growth of the col- 
lege has been like that of a well nourished 
tree, whose trunk and roots and branches 
expand in unison. While the collegiate, 
high and middle classes, have shown a 
marvellous increase, the college has gone 
downward through every grade of attain- 
ment until it has embraced the kindergar- 
tners. It has pushed upward until it is a 
college in very truth, with its junior and 
senior First Art classes, in affiliation wth 
the Calcutta University. In the ten years 
there was an increase of pupils from 113 to 
567, and its staff of instruction increased 
from one to six missionaries, with a very 
large corps of native teachers. 

When the government of India ordered 
that after 1896 all native teachers in the 
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government schools must be certificated as 
graduates of an officially recognized nor- 
mal institution, the director of public in- 
struction proposed that the normal de- 
partment be attached to our Baptist Col- 
lege, and offered liberal grants in case we 
accepted the proposition. This was wisely 
agreed to, and last year there were seventy- 
six students in the normal classes. This 
is one of the brightest features of our insti- 
tution. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Some one has truthfully said that the 
most important part of our mission school 
work consists of the Biblical training 
schools for preachers. After the deputa- 
tion in 1853, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Schools (Dr. Nathan Brown) re- 
ported as follows: “We are convinced 
that native agency is to be the principal 
instrument in converting the masses in 
heathen countries;” and Dr. King echoed 
this sentiment when he declared that “no 
continent or nation can to any great ex- 
tent be evangelized by foreign laborers.” 
“Africa will be evangelized by converted 
Africans and Burma by converted Bur- 
mans.” 

Said Dr. Rose: ‘Everywhere the need 
of more preachers and certainly very 
much better preachers is deeply felt.” 

The Karen Theological Seminary, our 
oldest educational institution in Burma, 


has had a remarkable career during the 
past ten years. It was removed from Ran- 
goon to its present healthy and picturesque 
location, in 1889. That year it graduated 
six students in October, and had at the 
end of the year forty-eight names on its 
rolls, the Karen Christians contributing 
Rs. 1,800 towards its support. In 1808 it 
graduated thirty-six men, with one hun- 
dred and thirty in attendance, the churches 
contributing in its aid more than Rs. 
3,000; and adding another thousand to the 
Binney Memorial Scholarship Fund. Dur- 
ing the ten years from 1889 to 1899 there 
were graduated in all 215 men. These fig- 
ures are the more remarkable when we 
take into account the fact that in that space 
of time the standard of entry was twice 
raised. Formerly the educational require- 
ment to enter the seminary was fixed at the 
fourth standard, and naturally young 
men contemplating a course of study there 
entered as soon as they had successfully 
passed in that grade. A few years ago the 
standard of entry was raised to fifth, 
and later there was the additonal require- 
ment, that young men before presenting 
themselves for entry must pass at least one 
year in a station school, under the obser- 
vation of a missionary. 

In 1893 Dr. Smith wrote: “And before 
many years another class of pupils will 
have to be added—a class of college-edu- 
cated men, for whom a special higher 
course will have to be provided, unless we 
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resolve that such men shall be excluded 
from the native ministry of Burma.” And 
he further adds that “Dr. Cushing is of the 
opinion that the First Arts standard will 
be indispensable to enable young men to 
cope successfully with English text-books 
in a course of theology.” Such a class has 
now been provided for, and one First Arts 
student has entered upon the Anglo-ver- 
nacular course of study. 

It has been said that “our primary mo- 
tive in higher education should be the 
preparation of a native ministry.” And 
doubtless it is so; but in this particular our 
hopes have not thus far been realized. So 
far as I am aware, no graduate of the col- 
lege has ever graduated from the seminary, 
and the number of those who have success- 
fully passed the ninth standard and so be- 
come competent to represent higher edu- 
cation (one grade) below the college, could 
be all counted on the digits of one hand. 
If the opening of this Anglo-vernacular 
course should present a sufficient induce- 
ment to draw into the seminary this most 
desirable class of students, it will solve one 
of the most perplexing problems of the 
century. It will do more than that; it will 
prove that regenerated human nature in 
Burma is of a higher type than that we are 
accustomed to meet with here. A _ ninth 
standard man can usually command a sal- 
ary of from $30 to $40 per mensem, with a 
prospect of a steady advance. A graduate 
from the college should command an in- 
come of $50 per mensem. The average pay 
of a Burman native preacher, on the other 
hand, would probably not exceed $8 per 
mensem, while of the Karens Dr. Smith 
writes: “The ministerial profession among 
the Karens is poorly remunerated, the rule 
being that no stipulated salaries are paid, 
but the preacher receives cash and paddy 
(unhusked rice) in varying proportions, 
styled ‘help,’ not pay. Many live peril- 
ously near the margin of existence, and 
the pastoral prizes, “if any there be, are few 
and far between.” Now, when a young man 
has spent so many years in the pursuit of 
a secular education, and is just about to 
avail himself of the rich fruits of his labors, 
to urge him to forego these financial ad- 
vantages, add three or four years of study, 
and then accept an income five times less 
than the one he is now able to secure, re- 
quires in his advisor a very high degree of 
consecration, or faith, and in the student 
an amount of grace seldom seen even in 
Christian America. 


But supposing there are promising 
young men not looking forward to the 
ministry as their profession, who still de- 
sire a more thorough education than the 
primary and middle schools afford, what 
shall be our attitude towards them? 
Thus far they have been trained morally as 
well as mentally. Shall we now oblige 
such a one to enter a government school 
where only one side of his nature will be 
developed while the other is _ being 
dwarfed? Is it not worth our while to see 
that the symmetry and balance of his men- 
tal, moral and spiritual powers are pre- 
served intact? Shall we hesitate to develop 
spiritual forces simply because we can not 
direct them into channels of our own shap- 
ing, or shall we go boldly forward, trusting 
that God will take them and use them for 
his glory? 

The Burman department of the Seminary 
is really a continuation and development 
of a work begun long years ago by Dr. 
E. A. Stevens in the city of Rangoon, and 
which was known as his “preachers’ rainy 
season class.” This was continued by Dr. 
Roge, under the name of the Burma Bible 
Institute. When it was removed to Insein 
and placed under the care of Rev. W. F. 
Thomas it received the name of the Bur- 
man Theological Seminary. 

As Dr. Smith has said in one of his re- 
ports, ‘““The two institutions are as closely 
affiliated as difference of language will ad- 
mit.” 

Our branch of the school is called the 
Burman department, not because the stu- 
dents are all Burmans, but because they all 
receive their instruction in the Burmese 
language. The departments though two 
in name are always one in aim. 

In 1891 Dr. Rose had a class of students 
in Rangoon, averaging twenty men, under 
instruction four months. In 1892 only two 
of them returned, and yet there was a class 
of twenty men who studied the Bible six 
months. After the school was transferred 
to Insein in 1894, it still was limited to one 
term of study in the year. In 1895 there 
was an addition to the curriculum, and.a 
dry-season term was added. Since that 
date the Burman department has made its 
terms of study correspond with those of 
the Karen department, viz: a rainy season 
term of five months and a dry season term 
of three months. The course of study cov- 
ers but three years, while that of the Karen 
department requires four years. For men 
with the meagre preparation with which 
many of our students enter the seminary, 
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twenty-four months of study are not suffi- 
cient to thoroughly equip them for the 
Christian ministry. If the Karen depart- 
ment, where most of the men are studying 
in their own dialect, requires a four years’ 
course of training in the Burman depart- 
ment, where more than half the students 
are pursuing a course of study in a foreign 
tongue, four years should not be thought 
too long a period in which to complete 
their preparation for a life of Christian ser- 
vice. They need and deserve another na- 
tive professor and a fourth year added to 
their curriculum. Ours is rightly named 
the polyglot department. The last year I 
was with the school, had all the pupils been 
provided with Bibles and teachers in their 
own languages, there would have been ten 
different Bibles and a staff of thirty pro- 
fessors. Notwithstanding the fact that to 
so many of the young men the Burman 
language is a foreign tongue, yet at their 
graduation it often happens that a Chin, a 
Shan, or a Pwo-Karen uses the Burmese 
with as great ease as the Burmans. 

It has not infrequently been a source of 
wonder that Karens should pass by their 
own great school, supplied with a beautiful 


chapel, excellent recitation rooms, and a 
complete equipment of every kind, to cast 
in their lot with a company of students 
composed of numerous races and with a 
chapel and recitation room scarcely other 


than great sheds. The father of one of our 
brightest Pwo-Karens answered this ques- 
tion when he said to me: “When my boy 
graduates from the seminary I want him to 
be able to preach to Burmans as well as to 
Karens.” They do not lose their Karen 
tongue or their Karen books. by their 
course in our department, but they gain a 
Burman tongue and a Burman literature. 
Moreover, the Pwo-Karens understand the 
Burmese nearly as well as they do the 
Sgaw-Karen, which is the language of the 
Karen school. An intelligent Pwo-Karen 
Bible woman said of a village of a hundred 
houses near Rangoon: “The people are 
nearly all of them Pwo-Karens, but they 
do not talk Karen, having become Bur- 
manized. Some of the elderly women talk 
Karen, and the younger ones understand 
now and then a few words. We have to 
speak in Burmese mostly.” 

Recognizing the prevalence of the Bur- 
mese language throughout Burma, the 
Shans, the Chins, the Kachins, the Tal- 
aings, the Arakanese, and all other races 
and tribes (save the Karens) receive their 
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niinisterial training through the medium 
of the Burmese. These men can be thus 
understood by nearly all the inhabitants of 
the plains and by multitudes of those dwell- 
ing in the mountains, as well as by all of 
their own people. With the disinclirfation 
of Burmans to engage in this unremuner- 
ative profession, it is a question of no 
slight moment as to how the Burman field 
is to be provided with pastors and evan- 
gelists. I have long since been convinced 
that the Burman people will listen atten- 
tively and respectfully to any intelligent 
person of any race who speaks their lan- 
guage with fluency and accuracy, and one 
who fails in this point will usually fail to 
gain a satisfactory hearing. They are often 
too polite to betray their feelings before 
the white foreigner, but when he has gone 
away the criticisms which they indulge in 
are seldom flattering. Students can gain 
a knowledge of the Burmese in other 
schools than ours, it is true, but the relig- 
ious nomenclature of the Burmese is pecu- 
liar. It is to quite an extent drawn from 
the Pali and is exceedingly, if not excess- 
ively. formal, and any appearance of 
neglect in the forms of speech often ex- 
cites mirth or ridicule in the hearer, and to 
his mind, at least, betrays a culpable lack 
of reverence in the speaker. It-is not nec- 
essary to study extensively the Pali lan- 


‘guage in order to preach the Gospel ac- 


ceptably to a Burman congregation, but it 
is necessary to know and use the uni- 
versally recognized forms of religious 
speech in ministering spiritually to this 
people. A. theological training therefore is 
invaluable to the evangelist, from this 
point of view as well as from every other; 
and to be a successful pastor, it is indis- 
pensable. 

The Burman’s mental make-up is decid 
edly peculiar—vulgarity he might applaud, 
but a iaulty diction he may neither forget 
nor forgive. Dr. Smith is recognizing this 
truth, and in a recent report he says: “In- 
creased attention, therefore, in the coming 
years will be given to the study of Bur- 
man Bible and language in the Karen de- 
partment of the seminary. The average 
attendance of the Burman department 
since its 1emoval to Insein has been about 
forty. The whole rumber graduated since 
1894 has been fifty. Besides these, both 
pastors and laymen unable to continue 
their studies for three years have taken a 
partial course with much profit. 

(Concluded next month) 
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In December I visited a number of vil- 
lages on the mountains, where but few had 
ever heard of Christ or knew anything of 
us or our work. The villagers received us 
kindly and our Karen and Kachin helpers 
preached the word with uncommon power 
and directness. In one village we had never 
visited we found ten heads of families who 
were prepared to accept the truth and de- 
clare their faith in Christ. One of our 
third standard school boys, an earnest little 
Christian, had taught them during his va- 
cations. And I found he had not only 
taught but lived the truth before them, for 
they said: “Maihha Naw is a straight and 
good boy, for he will neither eat nor drink 
intoxicants or go with wicked girls and 
boys. We believe him and want to follow 
the same law.” They were ready to receive 
a teacher or come down into the plains to 
one of our Christian villages. As we could 
not give them a teacher and were establish- 
ing a new village near the foot of their hill 
we advised them to come down. Six fami- 
lies have come and built in the new village 
and I have given them one of our oldest 
and most experienced Karen preachers to 
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help and lead them. One of our seventh 
standard school boys is teaching their chil- 
dren during this school vacation. 

In January and February I went with 
two Karen preachers and a Kachin Chris- 
tian to help our young Kachin preachers, 
Ma La and Ma Naw, on their fields among 
the Kataws. Ma La has gathered a school 
of eleven, taught them to read their own 
language, started them in Burmese, and 
given them quite a knowledge of our 
larger catechism and the fundamental 
truths of the word of God. He has a hard 
field, for a number of influential old men 
are very much afraid that their villages will 
become Christian, and thus give up offer- 
ing to the spirits, and thus cut off their 
supply of whiskey and meats, for when the 
offerings are made, the nats take the aroma 
only, while the villagers drink the beer and 
whiskey and eat the meat. 

Notwithstanding all the opposition, 
there are a few who have come out and 
unite with the teacher in worship. The 
Sawbwa and surrounding villagers are just 
now furnishing a new house for their 
teacher and a neat little schoolhouse. 
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From this village among the Kataws I 
crossed over to the Lataw country near the 
Chinese frontier, where we located Ma 
Naw and his wife, Ma Lu, a little over a 
year ago. I mention Ma Lu, the wife, for 
she is one of our school girls and the larger 
half of the couple. It was a comfort, after 
being smoked and almost devoured by bed- 
bugs and fleas in Kachin huts for two 
weeks to reach this Christian and civilized 
home. Hearing I was coming, the con- 
verts built a stable for my mule, and the 
Karen teacher cleaned all the paths leading 
to the house; while Ma Naw made me a 
neat bedstead of bamboo in the spare 
chamber, Ma I-u put nice clean spreads on 
table and wash stand and had everything in 
order from the table to wash basin and 
towel. Nor was all this for me, for in their 
own room, kitchen and store room was the 
same order and cleanliness. 

I arrived at about 10 A. M. on Saturday 
and word was sent out, and by the next 
morning the house was full of people to 
hear the examination and to witness the 
baptism. Saturday evening I tried, in an 
informal talk with the Christians, to point 
out what was required of a Christian. The 
result was that one of the six that requested 
baptism thought he had better wait awhile, 
and one woman who was too free with her 
tongue when angry, was advised to wait. 
The examination showed that the candi- 
dates were not only in earnest, but that 
they had been well instructed and under- 
stood what they were doing. I found that 
the teacher and his wife gathered these 
people about them every evening of the 
week, showed them pictures, read to them, 
and allowed them to question regarding 
the way. Oh, that we had five hundred 
such couples for such poor, ignorant ones. 
But they cannot be turned out to order. 
They must be converted and educated, all 
of which takes time. 

After examining and preaching until we 
were about worn out, we went down and in 
a beautiful stream baptized four in the pres- 
ence of a large but orderly heathen con- 
gtregation, who heard what was said and 
watched me with deepest interest and re- 
spect. One of the four baptized was a 
young man almost blind, Bran Shaung, a 
most remarkable Kachin in some respects. 
Though as good as blind he never forgets 
the Sabbath and makes his way seven 
miles to the teacher’s house to hear the 
truth and unite in worship. He has learned 
a number of hymns, the Lord’s Prayer and 
a part of the catechism. Nor is he ashamed 
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of his Lord and his word, but tells every- 
one he meets of the way he became a 
Christian. On Monday after we had ex- 
amined the little school and were planning 
to visit the surrounding villages Bran 
Shaung came up and asked that one or two 
of the preachers be sent with him to his 
village, for his father was “almost per- 
suaded,” but was kept back by his step- 
mother. He seemed confident that they 
could gain the victory; so I sent two men 
with him. The next day they came to meet 
me, bringing with them the father. The 
old man had made up his mind not to re- 
sist his boy, and would try to “follow the 
law.” Some fifteen days later, in our great 
covenant meeting in Bhamo, a man was re- 
lating his Christian experience and re- 
marked, “I have been worshipping God for 
three years.” Whereupon I stopped him 
and inquired, “How is that? You came 
down only last year. Where did you ever 
hear of God until you came down?” To 
which he replied, “I heard of the law in the 
hills.” To which I asked who taught him, 
and he answered Bran Shaung. I wish you 
could have seen poor Bran Shaung’s face 
light up and his sightless eyes move from 
side to side as he tried to see the man he 
had led to Christ. I could not keep back 
the tears, and turning to Bran Shaung I 
inquired, “And who taught you, Bran 
Shaung?”’ and he answered, “Karen teach- 
er Shwe Lo told me of the way and I be- 
lieved and told this man.” Loss of sight 
seems to have strengthened his memory, 
so that he remembers everything he hears. 
He wished he might learn to read, so that 
he might learn faster and preach better. 

For twelve or fourteen days -we visited 
surrounding villages and found the people 
ready to hear, for they had been to visit 
Ma Naw and Ma Lu, and had received help 
in time of sickness from the little stock of 
medicines given them when they went up 
to commence their work last May. 

In one village where we were preaching 
some of the men said, “Go call the old 
women, let them come and hear of heaven 
where they will not have to carry wood 
and water, pound paddy and cook rice.” 
One poor old woman who had not heard 
all that was said, cried out: “Go on, great 
teacher, tell us more of that blessed land.” 
“Ts it true that there we shall not grow old, 
sick and weary?” I was glad that I was 
permitted to tell her and others of heaven 
where we may rest, and where “all tears 
shall be wiped away” and there shall be no 
more partings. 
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VIEW OF MARTABAN POINT FROM MOULMEIN 


Self Support at Moulmein, Burma 


REV. E. O. STEVENS, D. D. 


The original records of the Moulmein 
Burmese Baptist Church are carefully pre- 
served in the Moulmein mission library. 
From them it appears in Dr. Judson’s own 
handwriting that the organization of the 
Rangoon Burmese Church was transferred 
to Amherst in 1826, and thence to Moul- 
mein the next year. Of the twenty who 
had been baptized at Rangoon, the leading 
men and women followed their beloved 
teacher and his wife, when they escaped 
from Burmese tyranny at the close of the 
first war. The few disciples who remained 
in Burma proper were in hiding on ac- 
count of the intolerance of the King. If 
this view be correct, the Moulmein Bur- 
mese Baptist Church may be considered 
as the mother of all the Baptist churches 
in Burma. 

Moulmein was chosen in 1826 by Sir 
Archibald Campbell, the British com- 
mander, as the military cantonment of the 
possessions just wrested from the King of 
Burma. During the progress of the war 
the Mons of Lower Burma, i. ¢., the Pe- 
guans (or Talaings, as they are called by 


the Burmans), threw off the yoke of the 
King of Burma. To save them from the 
vengeance, which would be wreaked upon 
them by their Burmese masters as soon as 
the East India Company’s troops should 
be withdrawn, Sir Archibald Campbell in- 
vited the Talaings to follow him to the 
Tenasserim Provinces. Thousands ac- 
cepted his invitation and under the pro- 
tection of the British flag they cut down 
the big trees and cleared away the jungle, 
which had grown upon the site of old 
Moulmein, and on the same spot built the 
new town. Thus, it came to pass, that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Moul- 
mein were of an alien race, many of whom 
spoke the Burmese language very imper-. 
fectly, and especially while they were oc- 
cupied with the struggle for a bare sub- 
sistence it was inopportune to attempt 
much as to self-support in the churches, 
which had so recently sprung into exist- 
ence. 

As Rey. Francis Mason was the pioneer 
in the matter of self;support at Tavoy in 
1834, so Rev. E. A. Stevens was the pion- 
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eer four years later at Moulmein, where 
he and his wife arrived February 19, 1838. 
While he was engaged in studying the 
Burmese language, he was requested to as- 
sume the pastoral care of the English Bap- 
tist Church, in place of Rev. Lovell Ingalls, 
who was transferred to Mergui. That year 
the Moulmein Missionary Society was or- 
ganized, and Mr. Stevens wrote the first 
annual report. The design, as explicitly 
stated in the constitution, was for this 
society to be auxiliary to the American 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. 

The Prince of Tharrawadi had just de- 
throned his older brother, and upon seiz- 
ing the crown he falsified the promises 
which he had made, not only to American 
missionaries, but also to the British Resi- 
dent, Major Burney. His conduct became 
so insulting that the Governor-General of 
India felt the necessity of putting a strong 
garrison at Moulmein. Rev. Eugenio Kin- 
caid and Rev. Thomas Simons were 
obliged to leave Ava and Sagaing and 
come to Moulmein. Their labors and 
those of Rev. S. M. Osgood, Mr. C. Ben- 
nett and Rev. Hosea Howard were greatly 
blessed in the conversions of British sol- 
diers. On the one hand the officers and 
men, who had enjoyed the benefits derived 
from the preaching of the American mis- 
sionaries, wished to show their apprecia- 
tion of the good work done on their be- 
half, and on the other hand the mission- 
aries were unwilling to accept of any re- 
muneration for their services in the Eng- 
lish department. As a way out of the dif- 
ficulty, it was suggested that the monthly 
subscriptions and annual donations of the 
pious soldiers might be used to support 
native evangelists of various races. Thus 
the Home Board might be relieved of a 
part of its financial burdens, and the Chris- 
tians in Her Majesty’s Forty-fifth regi- 
ment might have the gratification of aid- 
ing in the good cause by means of their 
contributions. The Moulmein Missionary 
Society was the outcome of this sentiment. 

The next move which Mr. Stevens made 
in developing church life was to bring 
about the organization of the Moulmein 
Baptist Association. At the beginning it 
was composed of about half a dozen na- 
tive churches. Real obstacles stood in the 
way, arising from the fact of diversity of 
tongues. Two languages, Burmese and 


Talaing, and two dialects of Karen, would 
have to be used in the annual associational 
Mr. 


gatherings. Stevens, however, 
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was the leading spirit in overcoming op- 
position and perfecting the union of these 
churches, which lasted for about forty-five 
years. At the end of that time the Bur- 
mese and Talaings reluctantly withdrew 
to form an association of their own. The 
original Moulmein association was the 
first in the list of the twenty associations, 
in which at present are included the 40,000 
Baptist communicants in Burma. 

April 15, 1845, Dr. Judson started to re- 
turn to America, after an absence of thirty- 
three years. Mr. Stevens took his place 
as pastor of the Moulmein Talaing-Bur- 
mese Church, which by that time had 
grown to a membership of one hundred 
and forty-six. Nearly twenty years had 
elapsed since new Moulmein had been 
founded. Mr. Stevens felt that it was high 
time that the native Christians had begun 
to exercise systematically the grace of 
giving, which hitherto had been too spas- 
modic in its character. Accordingly he 
induced the disciples to form the Burmese 
Missionary Society for the promotion of 
city evangelization. In 1849 it was re- 
corded that this society for three years 
had supported two native missionaries, and 
part of the time three. The members of 
the church were so well trained that, when 
one of. Mr. Stevens’ theological class, Ko 
Shwé-é, was ordained, they were ready to 
pay his salary month by month. 

Rev. Jonathan Wade, D. D., became the 
pastor in 1851. After an absence from theit 
native land of nearly seventeen years, 
Rev. E. A. Stevens and wife reached Bos- 
ton in June, 1854. When they returned to 
Burma in 1857 they were stationed at Ran- 
goon. Rev. J. M. Haswell and wife ar- 
rived from their first visit home on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1853. He took a profound interest 
in developing a manly spirit of independ-- 
ence in the minds of the Burmese and 
Talaing Christians. In 1855 the church 
was reported to be substantially self-sup- 
porting. 

Lower Burma, or the old kingdom of 
Pegu, was annexed at the close of the 
second war in 1853. Rangoon began at 
once to grow in importance at the expense 
of Moulmein. Many of the most enter- 
prising of the inhabitants of Moulmein 
emigrated to the newly acquired territory, 
whence their fathers had escaped to the 
Tenasserim Province. 

The main strength of the Rangoon Bur- 
mese Baptist Church consisted of a colony 
of Burmanized Talaings from Moulmein. 
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Although depression in business circles was 
beginning to make itself felt, the Moul- 
mein Church determined to take down 
their old wooden meeting house and put 
up a brick edifice near by, according to 
plans furnished by Mr. Haswell. The 
money was raised mostly by the church 
members, Ko Paik, then a well-to-do tim- 
ber merchant, setting the example of lib- 
eral giving. The new chapel appears to 
have beencompleted before the end of 1859. 

In 1867 Ko Paulbee gave one hundred 
rupees. Others followed his example, and 
soon made up a handsome purse for a new 
chapel in Rome. Dr. Haswell’s death oc- 
curred September 13, 1876. His son, Rev. 
J. R. Haswell, who had been an ardent 
advocate of the idea that the native Chris- 
tians should carry their own financial bur- 
dens, died in the month of May following. 

My own connection with this station 
dates from December, 1889. I found the 
Christians quite ready to respond to my 
exhortations with regard to the quicken- 
ing of their religious activities. The Tal- 
aing-Burmese Association was composed 
of five churches, including the Shan- 
Taungthu Church at Thaton. At my sug- 
gestion a standing committee was chosen 
which should provide the salary of an 
evangelist for the district, out of the dona- 
tions which were sent in once a year by 
the hands of the delegates. Nearly the 
whole of the amount was raised in town. 
Soon after the death of Shwé-é, another 
of Dr. Stevens’ theological students, Ko 
Kan-gyi was ordained to the Gospel minis- 
try. His call to the pastorate was ex- 
tended before my appointment to Moul- 
mein. He has so greatly endeared him- 


self to his people, that although he is no 


longer able to perform all the duties ex- 
pected of a pastor, he continues to receive 
his salary of thirty rupees a month. Fora 
time the custom prevailed of having a 
yearly donation party, and at last accounts 
the church was keeping the parsonage in 
repair. The King’s Daughters, organized 
by Mrs. Stevens, bore the most of the ex- 
pense of maintaining his two invalid 
daughters at an asylum in Rangoon. For 
the last eight or nine years the practice 
has been to take up four collections in the 
Burmese chapel every Lord’s Day for ‘the 
various objects of home and foreign mis- 
sions. This statement includes the contri- 
butions taken up in the Sunday-school un- 
der the superintendence of Ah Syn, and in 
the teachers’ class, which is taught by Miss 
E. E. Mitchell, M. D. 


In response to my call for volunteers for 
missionary services, U Leh started in 
March, 1896, on a voyage to Bangkok via 
Singapore, to labor on behalf of his coun- 
trymen, the Mons of Lower Siam. A year 
from.that date I went on a preaching tour 
to’that same region, accompanied: by three 
Mon assistants. The Talaing and Burmese 
Christians contributed not only to the sal- 
ary of U Leh, who was employed by the 
Burma-Baptist Missionary Convention, but 
also to the travelling expenses of two of 
the assistants who went with me to Siam, 

Ordered home by the best medical ad- 
vice procurable, I left Moulmein in Janu- 
ary, 1898. During my absence on fur- 
lough, Rev. Ernest Grigg is in charge. The 
following are the statistics, which he fur- 
nished for 1899: 


Number of churches................. 
Number of church wholly self-sup- 


I 
Number of communicants............ 340 
For church and congrega- 

tional expenses............ $ 588 
For building and repairs.. 50 
For home and foreign mis- 


Of the total of 340 given above, about 
200 are members of the Moulmein Talaing- 
Burmese Church. The three other churches 
have not made as much progress in self- 
support, as might be desired. The main 
reason is, that since the annexation of Pegu 
and Upper Burma, Moulmein has been 
sadly undermanned. There has been a con- 
stant need of a man to labor through the 
Peguan language. 

The Kamawet Church, numbering one 
hundred communicants, is composed al- 
most exclusively of Talaings, who are 
thrifty and industrious cultivators. From 
the beginning their Sabbath services have 
been conducted for the most part in their 
own tongue. While Rev. W. H. S. Hascall 
was in charge, they built their own chapel; 
and before I parted from them the last 
time they had pledged themselves to erect 
a new one in a better location; but they 
never seemed to feel it to be their duty to 
support their pastor. A missionary, who 
would master their language so as to be 
able to preach in it, would doubtless be 
able to elicit from them an enthusiastic re- — 
sponse, if he should lead them in the direc- 
tion of an adequate provision for the native 
ministry. 

It must be borne in mind that these stat- 
istics do not include the Moulmein Eng- 
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lish Baptist Church, which is composed 
mainly of Eurasians and English-speaking 
natives. The blessing of God resting upon 
the leadership of the present pastor, Rev. 
F. De Mille Crawley, has caused this 
church to make such wonderful strides, 
that they not only give him a good salary, 
but also own and keep in repair their 
chapel and parsonage. It numbers only 
about one hundred members, but their re- 
ligious offerings far exceed those of all 
four of the churches in the Burmese de- 
partment combined. That church is as 
much the fruit of labors put forth by 
American missionaries as any church in 
Burma; but, as it is called English, and is 
quite independent, its statistics are not usu- 
ally included in the annual report of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 

Since the formation of the Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society, the education- 
al work of the Moulmein-Burmese depart- 
ment has been to a great extent in the care 
of lady missionaries. The Morton Lane 
Burmese Girls’ School was revived by the 
indefatigable exertions of Miss S. E. Has- 
well a third of a century ago. At about the 
same period the Anglo-vernacular Boys’ 
School was reéstablished on the original 
Judson compound. In the old Moulmein 
printing office, which had been standing 
empty ever since the mission press was re- 
moved to Rangoon, Dr. Shawloo received 
permission to open a Christian school for 
boys. It was a private enterprise, which 
grew and prospered, until finally it was 
adopted as a boarding school by the mis- 
sion. In the girls’ boarding school, and in 
the boys’ school, a high degree of success 
in developing self-support has been 
achieved. This much, however, must be 
said. From the inception of the movement 
to make the schools, if possible, pay their 
own way, there has been a great difference 
between the usage of the Karens and that 
of the Burmans. The custom with the 
Karen churches has been to make dona- 
tions of the necessary amount of money 
and paddy for the rainy season, or for the 
school year, and then to allow the boys and 
girls to attend free of charge. In the Bur- 
mese department the practice has prevailed 
to demand tuition of the pupils, thence the 
total of monthly fees put to the credit of a 
school will include not only what has been 
paid by Christian parents, but also by such 
of the heathen as prefer placing their chil- 
dren under Christian training, to sending 
them to a government school. 
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In the Burmese department of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission to Moulmein, we have 
tried to beware of pressing the matter of 
self-support to such an extent, as to defeat 
its own object. As in America, so in 
Burma, occasionally the discovery is made 
of the bestowment of mission money upon 
helpers, who proved to be undeserving. 
This has been true in individual cases. It 
is equally true, that American missionary 
societies are in danger of making demands 
upon mission churches in the far East, 
which cannot be enforced in our own coun- 
try. It often happens that churches and 
schools are inadvertently reported as self- 
supporting, merely because no foreign mis- 
sion money is spent upon them. In Burma 
there have been repeated instances of 
worthy men of God, who have been left 
either to suffer severe privations, or to go 
to work in order to support themselves. 
The process is very simple. First, all for- 
eign help is withdrawn. Next, the church 
refuses to pay its pastor according to its 
ability. Finally, he is driven to the neces- 
sity of turning aside to engage in business, 
or to cultvate the soil in order to provide 
for his family. So in the matter of schools, 
which get no aid from mission funds. It 
sometimes happens that the eagerness to 
earn results — grants from the Education 
Department—carries everything before it. 
The desire to obtain passes for the pupils 
from the hands of the Deputy Inspectors is 
so intense, that.the masters of some of the 
Christian village schools have been known 
to make no provision whatever for the re- 
ligious instruction of the children, whom 
the elders have entrusted to them for train- 
ing. In short, instead of relying upon 
themselves, they are too prone to lean upon 
the arm of the government; and thus the 
schools which are left to themselves are in 
great danger of becoming completely secu- 
larized. 

In Moulmein during the past seventy 
years, unquestionably grave errors of judg- 
ment have been committed from time to 
time, whether as touching the founding and 
building up of churches, or the establish- 
ment and the carrying on of mission 
schools. But many mistakes have been 
already rectifigd, and much has been 
achieved which bears the stamp of the di- 
vine approval; and, if only we may experi- 
ence the promised blessing from on high, 
we may confidently expect far more sub- 
stantial results than have as yet been ac- 
complished. 
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fA Day’s Meeting in the Jungle 


REV. DAVID C. GILMORE, HENZADA, BURMA 


“T never saw such a meeting” was the 
testimony of a Karen pastor who was pres- 
ent; and from my knowledge of mission 
work in Burma, I should go farther than 
he did, and say: “There never was such a 
meeting.” 

Before the introduction of Christianity 
into Burma, the Karens were bitterly per- 
secuted by the Burmans. And when the 
Karens accepted Christianity, the persecu- 
tion became even fiercer until the English 
took possession of Burma. Since then, as 
a rule, there has been no love lost between 
Karens and Burmans. Hence the Karens, 
while most earnest to evangelize those of 
their own race who have not yet accepted 
the gospel,and while ready to work and 
give for the evangelization of such wild 
tribes as the Chins and Kachins, usually 
nave not felt called upon to do much for 
the conversion of the heathen Burmans, 
who live right alongside of them through- 
out lower Burma. A Karen Christian would 


do more for the conversion of a Karen in 
Siam than for the conversion of a Burman 
in his own village. Many of the mission- 
aries in Burma have been hoping that God 
would use the Karens as instruments for 
bringing in their neighbors, the Burmans, 
and of late years there have been signs of a 
growing disposition on the part of Karens 
to work for the Burmans. But such work 
has, as yet, been sporadic work by individ- 
uals here and there. Of united and system- 
atic effort to that end there has been little. 

You have often heard that the Burmans 
were very reluctant to give a hearing to the . 
gospel. But the last decade of the nine-— 
teenth century has witnessed a _ great 
change in this respect; and now the Bur- 
mans will give the gospel not only a hear- 
ing, but respectful consideration. 

To the north of Henzada there is a vil- 
lage known as Bombwégon (accent on the 
last syllable). Its population is composed 
of both Karens and Burmans—all heathen, 
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save one household. On all sides of this 
village, at no great distances, there are half 
a dozen or more Karen Christian villages. 
For some time back the people of these vil- 
lages have been in the habit of visiting 
Bambwégon, to preach to the people there. 
On these visits they were so well received, 
and found such a dispositon to heed the 
gospel message, that they felt the time had 
come for a systematic effort there. So they 
arranged with me to come up with a party 
of workers, and hold meetings on the thir- 
tieth of January—they agreeing to gather a 
crowd of heathen, and make all arrange- 
ments for the convenience of the meeting. 
Our party set out from Henzada at half- 
past seven on the morning of January 209, 
going up the broad Irrawaddy River on a 
diminutive steamer. And of whom was the 
party composed? First, your missionary; 
then, Mrs. Gilmore, whose aid in the sing- 
ing (and singing is a great attraction 
among heathen Karens) is invaluable. That 
meant that Robert and Helen must go 
along too. Then there was the tireless pas- 
tor of the Henzada Karen Church—a man 
who has been a true yokefellow to every 
Karen missionary Henzada has ever had. 
Then there was good old Ko Tike—for 
many years the pastor of the Burman 
Church in Henzada. He, with a Burmese 
friend, had been especially invited by the 
Karen Christians, whose aim in the pro- 
jected meetings was to labor indiscrimin- 
ately for Burmans and Karens. Then I had 
invited three Christian school boys to go 
along and help with the singing. Then— 
and a most important member—was the 
Estey folding organ. 

As we had been obliged to start before 
breakfast, we had a picnic breakfast on the 
deck of the steamer on our way. Of course, 
the native passengers asked our schoolboys 
where we were going, and what for. This 
led to a request that they might hear the 
organ; so I set it up and played Schu- 
mann’s “Joyous Farmer.” The natives are 
immensely fond of that piece. Then we 
sang a few hymns in Karen, our boys ex- 
plaining the meaning of each piece in Bur- 
mese. We hoped to sow a little of the good 
seed in that way. We certainly subjected 
ourselves to a demand for 15% cents for 
freight on the organ! 

When we left the steamer, about noon, 
we found that the Karen Christians had 
come to meet us with seven carts—for we 
had still a journey of more than two hours 
to take before we reached the place 
where we were to spend the night. We 
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sent our cook on ahead with the dishes and 
culinary utensils to prepare our dinner 
against our arrival. You know a white man 
cannot eat the food which the natives cook 
without ruining his health. So we have to 
take along somebody who can cook suit- 
able food, as well as cooking utensils and 
table ware. Indeed, we have to take along 
bedding and curtains. Having, then, sent 
on our commissariat ahead, we had to wait 
awhile for the sun to go down. Fortu- 
nately, there was near at hand one of the 
little bungalows which the government 
puts up for the use of officials travelling on 
duty in the jungle. As unofficial travellers 
are allowed the use of these bungalows, we 
went thither to escape the glare of the sun. 
When we reached the bungalow we found 
an official in occupation. Such being the 
case, we had no rights in the premises. 
However, the gentleman made us welcome, 
and had made for us some hot tea, than 
which nothing is more refreshing to a trav- 
eller, wearied with the journey, and op- 
pressed by the heat of the sun. When so 
much is said about the faults of English 
officials in India, I wish to say that I have 
at least found them kindly and hospitable 
to travellers in the jungle. 

Well, when it got cool, ‘we went on, in 
springless carts, drawn each by a pair of 
oxen, to the Christian village where we 
were to spend the night. We screened off 
one end of the chapel with the curtains, 
thus securing privacy for dressing, bath- 
ing and sleeping. We proceeded to bathe, 
dress and dine; but we did not think of 
sleep until we had held a meeting with the 
Christians there, to ask God’s blessing on 
the meetings of the morrow. 

Next morning early we got into our 
carts, and went on to Bambwégon. When 
we arrived we found the first meeting 
already in progress. The Karens had put 
up a Mandat—that is, a roof of thatching, 
to shade the speakers, and such part of the 
audience as care to come under it. There 
are no sides, because a large number of the 
heathen like to hang around on the out- 
side, and listen in that way. A number of 
Karen pastors, and one Burman preacher, 
residing in the vicinity, were on the 
ground, and had commenced work without 
waiting for us. 

The meeting closed just after we arrived, 
and breakfast wasthe order of the day. Near 
the Mandat the Karens had put up a tempo- 
rary dining hall, where all in attendance on 
the meetings, Christian or heathen, Karen 
or Burman, were welcome to come and eat. 
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Somehow, work did not stop even dur- 
ing the breakfast hour. One of the Bur- 
man preachers located himself on the ve- 
randah of the house in which Mrs. Gilmore 
and I stopped for the day, and all through 
the breakfast time he was busy talking with 
the heathen who came to listen and ask 
questions. Mrs. Gilmore, too, extempo- 
rized a meeting with the women and chil- 
dren. 

About half-past ten the meetings began 
again. Our method was to have a number 
of addresses, some in Burmese, and some 
in Karen, interspersed with songs to the 
accompaniment of the organ. We had a 
similar session at two o’clock, and after 
dinner, before it got dark, a concert of 
sacred song, with rather less of the preach- 
ing. During the day there must have been 
four hundred or more in attendance at one 
time or another, what with the heathen, 
and the Christians who had come from 
surrounding villages to enjoy the meeting. 
The preaching was with power and the 
heathen listened with marked attention and 
interest. The native workers said they had 
never seen the Burmans listen so well. 
And never have I seen our native Chris- 
tians so forget their race prejudices, and 
work shoulder to shoulder for the evangeli- 
zation of all the heathen, irrespective of 
race. Altogether, the day’s meetings in- 
spire us with hope, in various ways. 

Mrs. Gilmore and I had thought of 
spending the night in the Christian house 
there; but the Karens were evidently anx- 
ious to get us on to another village for the 
night, though we could not get any reason 
from them. Thinking that they probably 
had a reason, we set out for the other vil- 
lage a little after sunset. Before we got 


out of Bambwégon we saw what the rea- 
son was. Up there came, with a great 
beating of tom-toms, a party of singing, 
dancing, blaspheming, naked heathen Bur- 
mans, armed with sticks and knives, ridi- 
culing the preaching, and evidently de- 
sirous of picking a quarrel. “Don’t answer 
them,” said our old Karen pastor. ‘Don’t 
have anything to do with them. They are 
trying to pick a quarrel.” Mrs. Gilmore 
and the children went on at once. I stayed 
behind until all the baggage was packed, 
and the Karens who had come with me 
were able to leave the place, too. 

But mark the conclusion of the matter. 
Ko Tike and the other Burman preachers 
stayed right on in Bambwégon. After a 
while the Burmans who were making the 
disturbance (a little knot of bad charac- 
ters with whom the villagers in general had 
no sympathy), found they could not pick a 
quarrel and went off. Then the others 
crowded around the preachers and begged 
them to continue, so that they spent most 
of the night proclaiming and expounding 
the gospel to attentive listeners. 

The native workers are confidently ex- 
pecting that there will be a number of bap- 
tisms there before long. This much is sure; 
there is a stirring among the dry bones in 
that part of the field. 

The return home I need not describe. I 
have given you enough to show something 
of how we carry on our work. A great 
door and an effectual is opened to us. Our 
great need is native workers to enter into 
the openings before us. We have a num- 
ber of good men and women. We can use 
more if God raises them up. ‘Pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth laborers into his harvest.” 


It is the fashion to speak of Buddhism 
as the faith of the peoples of Tibet, China, 
_ and Japan, of so many hundred millions of 
the world’s population, and the teaching of 
Buddha is supposed to present an un- 
broken front to the advance of the army of 
the Cross. It is a question whether the 
divisions of Buddhism affect the resistance 
which it offers to the spread of Chris- 
tianity, but it is certain that at the present 
time Buddhism is only a name, and one 
applied to widely different systems of 
teaching. Leaving aside the consideration 
of the difference between the so-called 
Southern Buddhism, held by the people of 


Ceylon, and Northern Buddhism, held 
in other parts of Asia, we shall see that, 
even in the one little country of Japan, 
Buddhism is not a unit, and that the teach- 


ing of some of the sects is very far from 


the original doctrine of Gautama. 

Nanjo gives twelve sects in his brief his- 
tory of the Japanese sects, but there are 
a great number of sub-sects, so that eight 
sects, with thirty-eight sub-sects, are 
enumerated in another list. The Bureau 
of Statistics gives ten sects, with 71,886 
temples, and 93,584 priests of all kinds, at 
the end of the year 1896.—The Japanese 
Evangelist. 
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Friday.—Up early and finished a warm 
garment for the trip; gave soiled linen to 
the dhobi, counted and put away the clean 
clothing, wrote five letters and packed for 
a sixteen-days’ tour. I’ve only taken twelve 
loaves of bread for fear it would mould 
before we could use it up; when this gives 
out, am afraid we must use biscuit or 
crackers. 

We got all our “kit” in one cart, and had 
it taken down to the river bank, put on the 
little ferryboat and rowed over to Ava by 
two men. Here, as we landed, we had to 
disturb a buffalo, for he was taking a bath 
in the river. He snorted disagreeably as 
he had to move out of our way. For hours 
these huge animals like staying in mud and 
water up to their eyes. On shore we se- 
cured two carts; Lazarus, our Indian cook, 
the “kit” (everybody’s beds and cooking 
utensils) were in one, while the preacher 
and Bible woman, Dr. Sutherland and my- 
self, rode in the other.. 
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Mah Shan O and I walked along 
through the first village, giving tracts. 
Our road was pretty but extremely rough; 
owing to the recent rains the heavy cart 
wheels make such deep ruts. It’s always 
picturesque, having fine old tamarind trees 
overhanging the way, and now and then a 
group or row of palms—and the many pa- 
godas—often enclosed by high, ornamental 
brick walls. I thought of the labor and 
expenditure this represented and felt glad 
those days were past and gone. There is 
nothing now to compare with the outlay 
of fifty or a hundred years ago. So we 
hope that Buddhism is decaying. Not long 
ago I mentioned this to an official (Eng- 
lish) and he shook his head dismally and 
replied he thought modern Buddhism took 
other forms. We came though five vil- 
lages and are now about two miles only 
from the river. The first zayat had no 
roof, but we finally found this one, which 
is unusually good, in an enclosure where 
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are nearly fifty pagodas and idol houses, 
a monastary of about thirty priests and 
boys. The cartmen and Lazarus have put 
up our beds and curtains, and we have 
had dinner. It was cooked at home and 
warmed up on our arrival; not a very elab- 
orate affair, consisting of corned hump 
(you don’t have these in American cows), 
potatoes, cookies, etc. 

A number of Burmans have been pass- 
ing, and each gets a tract. One woman 
and her husband came and lighted tapers 
before an idol just in front of us, and be- 
gan to say their prayers. Just behind us 
a few have collected and are praying to- 
gether in a low monotone. They seem 
very devout. A number of pongees or 
priests have called. Just now a young 
priest came to the table, where our bright 
light shows my husband reading and my- 
self writing. When he stood near (he had 
come up quietly, unannounced) I inquired 
what he wanted, and he replied “a tract,” 
so I gave it to him and set him to reading 
it.... Now the preacher sits beside him 
making explanations. Though the Gospel 
is so simple to us, to them, who only 
know the many rites, customs and laws 
of Buddhism, Christianity is strange. They 
do not grasp the difference at once and can 
only understand after repeated explana- 
tions. Then they may not have the cour- 
age to brave the ridicule of their friends, 
and be known as “followers of Jesus 
Christ.” That is the way the Burmese ex- 
press it. 

Saturday—As soon as we finished 
chota hazri (tea and toast) my husband 
and Sayah Myah, Mah Shan O and myself 
went out to visit the villages. We went 
in opposite directions, and I walked two 
hours, giving many tracts, for we met 
crowds of people going to a bazaar in one 
of the towns further on. Came home very 
tired and had breakfast at half-past ten; 
then rested. Patients came for medical 
treatment; then we all went out again; gave 
more tracts, and Mah Shan O preached to 
groups, say from six to twenty and thirty 
persons each. 

Sunday.—We all went out together this 
morning. Dr. Sutherland and Sayah Myah 
took one side of the streets, while Mah 
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Shan O and I the other; visited three vil- 
lages; left tracts, and preached to groups. 
Later on I was so tired I went aside to sit 
down. I counted seventeen children in a 
circle close around me. They made various 
remarks, thought my gloves so nice to 
keep the hands warm, while I in turn pitied 
them in their various degrees of nakedness 
and environment of darkness. One child, 
as he followed along, rushed in a house to 
call out a friend to ‘come and see the big 
strange woman;” came back to breakfast, 
and after worship rested; at three we called 
a meeting, or rather asked the thugyi 
(head man) to call the people; more than a 
hundred came. Sayah Myah showed them 
pictures like those you use in the infant 
classes. He read portions of Scripture, 
preached and explained them. Dr. Suth- 
erland preached, Mah Shan O talked and I 
sangtwo of our hymns. They seemed much 
interested and very attentive. Afterwards 
there were a score of patients to attend to; 
some with itch, rheumatism, sore eyes, 
headache, etc.; one old man with a wound 
that was very bad (an old dah cut.) After 
dinner more came. They have received us 
kindly on the whole. They brought all 
the water and wood we wished, also a 
present of some plantains, a little smoky 
milk and some muddy fish, which I gener- 
ously (?) gave to the Bible woman and 
prcache: for their breakfast. To-morrow 
we start for Padan. 

Monday.—Folded our beds and curtains 
and started off in carts. Just before we 
left, an old priest came in to say “Good- 
bye,” before he went out on his morning 
round to beg for the day’s food. Came 
along the old road from Ava to Padan. 
Built by an old king, Bo Dan Paya, I be- 
lieve it was a favorite ride or drive of his. 
It was once lined with the houses of the 
artistocracy; for two miles there is a brick 
wall on each side, about four feet high and 
three feet thick, with an opening every 
twenty feet, through which you enter the 
grounds surrounding the houses beyond. 
What great labor and expense it must 
have been! We found a good zayat, but 
rather too near a monastery, where the 
Burmese youth are singing their A, B, C’s 
and other lessons in a tone that cannot be 
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described as a low monotone. They fairly 
scream at times. Their teacher approves 
of it and tells me it shows their interest. 
It is rather exasperating to some who are 
troubled with sensitive nerves, but I’m 
glad I don’t mind the noise. We all went 
out into the village; they seemed glad of the 
tracts to read. Mah Shan O and I had an 


escort of twenty or more half-clad chil-. 


dren; they kindly showed us from place to 
place, and we made use of them to carry 
tracts to some man in the distance; they 
were delighted, as children usually are, to 
help in such a way. Women seldom know 
how to read, so we give to the men chiefly, 
and only then when we find out they can 
read. These free leaflets are furnished by 
our Burma Bible and Tract Society. Thus 
the Word is sown. Oh, “may it not return 
unto Him void.” After a midday rest we 
went out again. Mah Shan O met an ac- 
quaintance, and a man who really seemed 
to understand the Christian religion, and 
was thinking much about it; also a num- 
ber who agreed with all we had to say. 
Tuesday.—Last night Lazarus forgot to 
hang up the bag in which our bread is 
kept; a dog came and tore it open and ate 
nearly a whole loaf. This was sad, consid- 
ering we had so little. There is no way of 
keeping out these visitors at night when 
we are asleep. Our priestly neighbors are 
very kind, have lent us water jars, a broom 
and some wood. The thugyi is not friend- 
ly and sent us green wood which we could 
not use. This morning we were out until 
half past ten. The dogs barked very excit- 
edly, but we walked calmly along, giving 
tracts and talking, though I confess I did 
have one eye out in their direction. When 
they came too close I carelessly dropped 
my umbrella as a sort of shield. We were 
able to get beef at this place, but it is the 
last we shall have till we return. Have 
met so many children with itch and 
eczema; am afraid our stock of medicine 
for this disease will soon run out; saw such 
a beautiful fat baby of four months with 
nothing on but silver anklets. It’s cold 
enough for my jacket. It never ceases to 
be a wonder to me how one ever sees a 
well child, when they are so exposed to 
the changes from noon to night at this 
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season. At three we called a meeting, but 
they waited till dark; then only thirty 
came; it was rather disappointing in num- 
bers, but it turned out a good meeting. 
after showing some Bible pictures and 
preaching we had prayer; they paid good 
attention; the boys belonging to the mon- 
astery looked on from afar until someone 
called them to their evening prayer. 
Wednesday.—Dr. Sutherland remained 
at the zayat this morning seeing some 
patients. Sayah Myah, Mah Shan O and I 
took the cart to visit a village some dis- 
tance away. They received us kindly, and 
there were about fifty in the first group we 
preached to. We then went about among 
their houses, left tracts, saw a poor dying 
woman, and tried to make her understand 
that “Blessed are they that die in the Lord.” 
It was only nine o’clock and I thought 
there was time enough to go on further 
and visit two other little hamlets. The 
cartman was reluctant, but I thought him 
only lazy and not much interested, so in- 
sisted on going on. We found the road 
very bad going between fields of rice. At 
one time the mud was so deep and stiff I 
doubted if the oxen could draw out their 
feet when they once went in. We came 
out by a very pretty little river and a vil- 
lage surrounded by palms. The people 
seemed rather suspicious of us, and some 
did not wish us to stop. However, I sent 
the preacher on to the next village to leave 
tracts. while Mah Shan O and I stayed 
where we were. We talked to a few; some 
suddenly had an engagement elsewhere 
and left us, so after giving as many tracts 
as they would accept, we returned, break- 
fasted and packed ourselves and belong- 
ings in two carts. Saw a number of vul- 
tures along the way; they look like big tur- 
keys from a distance, excepting for the 
fact that they were grouped around the 
carcass of a dead dog, most disgustingly. 
This afternoon we called the people for a 
meeting, and about thirty came; they got 
medicine for both soul and body. 
Thursday.—The cook and one cartman 
went to Padan bazaar. Dr. Sutherland re- 
mained at the zayat, while the preacher, 
Bible woman and myself took the other 
cart to a village some distance away. I 
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enjoyed the ride this morning; it was so 
novel. We went nearly a mile through 
water, the roadway being covered from 
one to two feet deep. It was very narrow, 
with foliage almost meeting overhead. At 
places the thorn of the cactus pricked the 
sides of the oxen most unpleasantly. On 
each side were fields of corn and rice, and 
I counted no less than thirteen varieties 
of flowers, some cool looking blue ones, 
pale pinks and yellows. As we rode along 
I reached out and broke off two kinds. 
The odors are not very pronounced as a 
rule; some are quite disagreeable; one 
kind I have learned never to pluck—the 
beautiful yellow cactus blossom, most in- 
nocent looking, but after handling it one 
has to extract numbers of the tiniest little 
thorns, finer than a hair, and very short. 
As we emerged from this “waterway” we 
came in view of the fields, with their varied 
crops glistening in the morning dew, all 
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looking as if prosperity and plenty would 
be the outcome for the year. The village 
lay just beyond, with its low huts and 
shrubbery, the tall palms standing out 
against the sky of blue and white. Here 
we found a great many children, cows and 
dogs. Many of the people being away at 
Bazaar or working on their bits of land, 
the dogs barked most savagely, which al- 
ways makes me a little anxious, though I 
pretend not to notice them, as I go straight 
on. After a rest, my husband and the 
preacher went to the village in the oppo- 
site direction, while Mah Shan O and I 
visited one near by. In one house we had 
heard such piteous crying and found a 
woman had just buried her two-months’ 
old babe. She told us all about it, and we 
tried to comfort her. I told her of my own 
recent grief and how I could truly sym- 
pathize with her. 
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REV. ATRHUR E. CARSON, HAKA, CHIN HILLS, BURMA 


Probably the greatest encouragement we 
have is the increased confidence manifest- 
ed by the people in us. They already rec- 
ognize in us friends. I have treated this 
month an average of more than three per 
day cases of different ailments. The Eng- 
lish surgeon was here several days. Dur- 
ing his presence I declined to treat any, 
and sent a large number to him. I after- 
ward found they did not go, and as soon 
as he left the station they came back to 
me. In reply to my “Why did you not go 
to the English doctor?” they said: “He 
is a government man. We have no faith 
in him. You are our friend; we trust 
you.” I would much prefer them to go to 
him, as medicines are expensive articles by 
the time we get them to Haka. However, 
as a means of alleviating their suffering 
and gaining their confidence, we gladly 
meet the expense. There seems now and 
and then a glimmer of conception of the 


Truth, as we tell them of the Almighty 
“Yahowah,” who made all, loves all, and 


whose Son “Yesu” died for all. But when 
they ask, “Why did he die?” it is hard to 
explain, as they have no word to express 
the idea of saving, to save, or salvation. 
Think of not being able on account of lack 
of a word to say, My Savior; no word for 
forgive, or grace, or mercy, or love, as we 
mean; as God means love, no word for 
God, for heaven, or hell. So poverty- 
stricken is the language that we almost 
despair of ever teaching them the way. 
They are a childlike people and we hope, 
first of all, to gain their confidence. Then 
may we able to sow the seed. We believe 
the time will come when these hills, now 
the home of ignorant tributaries of devils, 
but worshippers of nothing, will become 
the house of humble servants of God and 
worshippers of the Savior of even these. 
We are settled down for the rains. No 
more building can be done till the dry 
weather comes once more. Our little 
schoolhouse is done.. Of the four rooms, I 
occupy two, my preacher, Sau Win, oc- 
cupies one and in the other we assemble 
a school of one Chin pupil. While I was 
working at the carpenter’s bench with 
plane and saw, or at the framing of the 
house with saw and square, or at the put- 
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ting together with hammer and other tools, 
there were twenty or thirty Chin boys who 
were anxious for us to open our school. 
Now we have only one. There are some 
Burmans’ here as sellers of merchandise, 
contractors, government clerks, etc. They 
are all Buddhists, except one, who pro- 
fessed to be a Christian. They are in very 
constant communication with the Budd- 
hist monasteries at the foot of the hills. 
They doubtless received their inspiration 
from these. They told the Chins some lies 
about our coming here: that we are here 
to precure slaves for the government to 
send to the Ceylon and Assam tea gardens; 
that we will present a very heavy bill to 
the parent at the end of the school course 
and hold the child as security, and the 
most effectual with the boys themselves, 
that we limit the time of learning a lesson 
and if the pupil exceeds the limit he is 
beaten till he learns it. So the twenty 
about dwindled to one. I am not discour- 
aged, but disappointed. 

The people are not only friendly, but in 
a way many seem grateful for the med- 
ical aid I have given (my cases run to 
more than a hundred a month now), and 
for having in some other ways ameliorated 
their conditions. But the central truth of 
the story does not find its way to their 
hearts. They talk now of the Master as 
Lord of the Spirits Yahowa, and do in a 
way realize that they do not have an enemy 
in us, but to a people who have no word 
for sin or pardon and a very weak ex- 
pression for love, how weak our words 
must be! 

The mountain top here is, as I write, cov- 
ered with a dark, heavy, hanging cloud. 
The wind drives rain-laden mist in tem- 
pestuous blocks of moist drizzle that sends 
one indoors witha “thank God for shelter.” 
The people huddle around a fire if they can 
find one, or crouch wrapped in their thin 
blankets wherever rock, or shed, or house 
offers any protection. It it a day to make 
one involuntarily think of Holland’s “God 
has forgotten the world.” But to-morrow 
doubtless the sun will rise bright and clear, 
and the spiritual clouds will be scattered 
by the Sun of Righteousness. 
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A JUNGLE TRIP IN ARAKAN 


REV. C. L. DAVENPORT, SANDOWAY, BURMA 


After much delay a native boat was se- 
cured and rowers were employed. The 
first day was given to preparing the boat 
for dwelling purposes, for this was to be 
our dwelling place for a month. The boat 
was about fifty-four feet long. The for- 
ward half was given up for the use of the 
rowers and native men helpers who ac- 
companied us. The after half was divided 
into two sleeping apartments and a store- 
room below. Over the store-room was a 
large general cabin, used as a dining and 
sitting-room by day, and turned into a 
sleeping room at night. The sleeping 
apartments between decks were occupied 
by Miss Lemon, who has had charge of 
the boarding school, and Ma Thein Kin, 
one of our Bible women. The general 
cabin was occupied at night by Mrs. Dav- 
enport. myself and our daughter, Bernice. 
We moved in at midnight one night and 
went to bed. The boat started out on 
the full tide (for we must go when the tide 
serves us or wait until the next tide), and 
headed away for the northern part of this 
great field. This part of the field is crossed 
by a vast network of rivers, creeks and 
lakes, that wind back and forth through 
mazes of mangrove swamps until, to one 
who does not know the way, it seems like 
a labyrinth, and you wonder whether you 
will ever get anywhere again. 

For the first week we lost our way every 
night, owing to having hired a highly rec- 
ommended steersman, who did not know 
the way, and so we were delayed consider- 
ably in our progress. However, as often 
as we could, we tried to reach a village for 
our stopping place. Then we could preach 
and scatter tracts and picture cards, and 
thus scatter the precious seed. The trip 
was mainly one of supervision of the al- 
ready large work in the Christian villages. 
We changed our steersman at the first of 
these. One of the native pastors took the 
helm and direction of the boat, and all 
went well, save one night. We were 
wakened by a bumping, grating sound, 
and found that we were aground. The 
tide was going out and we were soon high 
and dry on a gravelly beach. 

When daylight and another day came, I 
asked how far we were from a native vil- 
lage. The reply was: “There is a big one 
right back there.” So I said we would go 
back there for breakfast. It proved to be 
the largest village we had visited, contain- 


ing upward of five hundred houses and 
about fifteen hundred people. We told 
them what our business was and they took 
us into the centre of the village to a large 
open zayat, or covered stand. We com- 
menced to sing, and the people came run- 
ning from all directions until we had about 
three hundred men, women and children 
gathered round us. They listened with 
eager interest while we preached Christ as 
the only way of salvation. They have 
promised to send their children to school 
if I would send them a teacher. They 
flocked round us asking for the tracts we 
had withus. At another large village, where 
we stopped a short time only, the women 
cried as the Bible woman talked with 
them, and said they had never heard such 
things before; to please come again and 
tell them more. Our hearts ache because 
we have not the helpers to send to these 
places. Nor have we the money to pay 
more helpers should they offer themselves 
for this work. The field is so large. Part 
of our population work mountain fields 
and change location every two years. We 
worked our way up one large creek (dig- 
nified by the name of river) to where a 
village had been, and found it gone. These 
people live in bamboo houses, that must 
needs be rebuilt every two or three years, 
and so moving a village is not hard work. 

At another place I went in the large 
boat up one river and then another small- 
er one until I could go no farther; then in 
a small canoe for two hours, and then over 
mountains, hills and plains for three hours 
to reach a new Christian village that had 
been built last year. How much the na- 
tive Christians appreciate these visits from 
their missionaries! One little girl was 
baptized while we were on this trip. Never 
have I seen the heathen so willing to listen 
and so ready and anxious to receive tracts 
as during this trip. We feel that the trip 
cannot help but be blessed abundantly in 
result. The great need with us is for bet- 


ter facilities for reaching these hundreds 


of villages, in the very short time that we 
have each year for this part of the work. 
I see no way save by a steam launch. Such 
a one as we need fitted for living purposes 
will take $5,000, the greater part to pay for 
the launch and the balance for a reserve 
fund for repairs, salaries, etc. Pray for us, 
and pray with a willingness to have God use 
vou to help answer your own prayers. 
55! 
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A old Japan, with its quaintness, 

its medizval flavor, its feudal- 
ism, its loyalty, its sense of honor and 
its transcendental contempt for 
money and luxury, recedes into the 
past, and as the memories of my life 
there grow dim, two figures stand out 
more and more boldly from the fad- 
ing background,—both the figures of 
faithful servants. One, Yasaku, the 
kurumaya, a very Hercules, who could 
keep close to a pair of coach horses 
through miles of city streets, and who 
never suffered mortal jinrikisha man 
to pass him. My champion in all 
times of danger and alarm, but a very 
autocrat in all minor matters, his 
cheery face, his broad shoulders, with 
their blue draperies, his jolly, boyish 
voice, and his dainty, delicate hands, 
come before me as I write, and I won- 
der to what fortunate person he is 
now giving the intelligent service that 
he once gave so whole-heartedly to 
me. 

The other, O Kaio, my maid; her 
plain little face, with its upturned 
eyes, growing, as the days went by, 
absolutely beautiful in the light of 
pure goodness that beamed from it. 
A Japanese Christian, with all the 
Christian virtues well developed, she 
became to me not only a good ser- 
vant, doing her work with conscien- 
tious fidelity, but a sympathetic 
friend, to whom I turned for help in 
time of need; and whom I left, when 
I returned to America, with a sincere 
sorrow on my heart at parting with 
one who had grown to fill so large a 
place in my thoughts. Heer little, half- 
shy, half-motherly ways toward her 
big foreign mistress had a charm all 
their own. Her pride and delight 
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over my progress in the language; 
her patient efforts to make me under- 
stand new words, or to understand 
my uncouth foreign idioms; her joy, 
when at last I reached the point 
where a story told by her lips could 
be comprehended and enjoyed, gave 
a continual encouragement in a 
task often completely disheartening. 
During the last summer of my stay 
in Japan, cutting loose from all for- 
eigners and foreign associations, I 
travelled alone with her through the 
heart of the country, stopping only at 
Japanese hotels, and carrying with 
me no supplies to eke out the simple 
Japanese fare. Through floods and 
typhoons we journeyed. Long days 
of scorching heat or driving rain in 
no way abated her cheerfulness or les- 
sened her desire to do all that she 
could for my aid and comfort. Not 
one sad look nor impatient word 
showed a flaw in her perfect temper; 
and if she privately made up her mind 
that I was crazy, she never by word 
or look gave a hint of her thought. 
Jinrikisha men grumbled and gave 
out; hotel keepers resented the pres- 
ence of my dog, or presented extor- 
tionate bills; but O Kaio’s good tem- 
per and tact never failed her. Diffi- 
culties were smoothed away; bills 
were compromised and reduced; the 
dog slept securely by my side on a red 
blanket in the best rooms of the best 
hotels; and O Kaio smiled, told her 
quaint stories, amused me and minis- 
tered to me, as if I were her one object 
in life, though husband and children 
were far away in distant Tokyo, and 
her mother’s heart yearned for her lit- 
tle ones—ALICE MABEL Bacon in 
“Japanese Girls and Women.” 
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Concerning Specitics 


REV. HENRY C. MABIE, D. D., HOME SECRETARY 


[N connection with the work of the 

American Baptist Missionary Union, 
the desire has prevailed with many persons 
to make a specialty of the support of native 
workers. The explanation is simple. The 
conviction of the importance of the native 
ministry as an arm of the service, the 
known and natural desire of the mission- 
ary to increase the number of such helpers, 
the wish of the contributor to represent 
himself on the field by a concrete element 
in mission enterprise—these all have had 
their part, and for each, as a factor viewed 
by itself, there is much to be said. When, 
however, the work as a whole is consid- 
ered, experience proves that there is need 
of a truer correlation of the factors in- 
volved. The time seems to have come 
when it is highly desirable that all con- 
cerned should earnestly codperate to bring 
this about. This view prevails not only 
with the executive officers at the rooms, 
but also with many of the ablest and most 
experienced missionaries on the field. The 
subject was made an important part of the 
last annual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and at the anniversary held at De- 
troit in May, 1900, after thorough discus- 
sion, the recommendations of the report 
were adopted. We here quote the para- 
graph referred to: 

“In this connection we desire to call the 
attention both of our missionary brethren 
and the home supporters of the work to a 
danger strongly accentuated by the finan- 
cial record of the year—the danger that a 
considerable part of the normal income 
of the Union will be diverted from its reg- 
ular and more important work. During 
the past year many thousands of dollars, 
forming no inconsiderable part of the en- 
tire receipts, have been contributed for use 
as ‘specifics.’ By the terms of the gift the 
committee are required to apply these offer- 
ings to objects not included in their list of 
regular appropriations. This list is made 
up at the beginning of the year, after con- 
sultation with all workers upon the mission 
fields, additions being made to it from time 
to time if unforeseen needs arise. It repre- 
sents the needs believed to be relatively 
most urgent. 

“The serious embarrassment which may 
result to the work if offerings are largely 
diverted to objects outside this list of ap- 


propriations is apparent. A weil-balanced, 
equitable provision for the general work 
is made difficult if not impossible. More- 
over, if, as is certain te happen, an offering 
made one year is withheld the next, either 
the plans of the missionary receiving the 
offering are deranged or an additional bur- 
den unprovided for is left upon the general 
resources. We know that our brethren 
upon the mission fields can find ready use 
for additional gifts, but we are quite sure 
they would choose to forego them rather 
than receive them at the cost of injury to 
the work as a whole. We know too_the 
generous instincts prompting the gifts, and 
rejoice in them as an indication of growth 
of missionary interest, but we would urge 
the importance of devoting these gifts to 
the most urgent needs as recognized in the 
regular work rather than to needs less 
pressing. If friends will write to the rooms 
they may learn at any time of important 
items included in the schedule of the 
year to which the committee will willingly 
devote such special offerings as they may 
wish to make. It is our earnest conviction 
that the interests of the work and the 
workers alike are best served when gifts 
are applied to the work planned by those 
charged with responsibility for surveying 
the entire field and providing as wisely as 
possible for its needs.” 

In connection with the anniversary, the 
Finance Committee also carefully consid- 
ered the same subject, and in its report 
dealt explicitly with the question of the 
specific support of native workers. This 
report, also, after prolonged discussion, was 
adopted. The following are the paragraphs 
referred to: 

“We find that the board have been and 
are being increasingly embarrassed in the 
administration of their trust by the multi- 
plicity of contributions designated for 
some specific purpose in the mission field, 
not included in their plans. These 
amounts usually take the place of a con- 
tribution to the general fund, and thus 
practically cut off revenue needed for more 
imperative demands. We would, there- 
fore, earnestly discourage such specific 
offerings, unless for purposes approved by 
the board, and strongly urge that offerings 
be made to the general fund. 

“The habit of some missionaries writing 
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to friends at home and inducing them to 
make offerings for some specific work in 
their own field, independent of and with- 
cut consultation with the board, we con- 
sider as likely to embarrass the wisest ad- 
_ministration of the work as a whole, and 
as tending to curtail the resources of the 
board for needs more imperative. 

“The plans suggested for the develop- 
ment of interest in our churches by the 
establishment of more intimate relations 
between churches and individual stations 
on the mission field,* we heartily approve, 
but urge that care be taken to make offer- 
ings only from motives of love and loyalty 
to Christ, the great missionary and head 
of all our work.” 

The sentiments embodied in these quo- 
tations may be considered as expressing 
the maturer judgment of the friends and 
servants of the cause, who have pondered 
the questions involved long and_ well. 
With a view to acquaint those interested 
with the several bearings of this question 
of specifics, we ask the most candid atten- 
tion to the considerations herein following, 
which would seem to justify the action 
taken. The interests affected by the matter 
under review are those of The Contributor, 
The Native Worker, The Missionary, and 
The Treasury of the Society concerned. 

I. As Concerns the Contributor. It is 
deeply appreciated by us that friends of this 
cause are disposed to enlarge their giving 
for the work; and the desire to be per- 
sonally represented on the field is in itself 
commendable. We also believe that the 
friends of this cause who wish to give spe- 
cifically and thus to sustain more intimate 
relations to the field, desire to do so in the 
wisest way and in full consistency with the 
interests of the work as a whole. This 
way, we believe, is indicated in the sug- 
gestions made in the reports above re- 
ferred to. In a word, it is to become re- 
sponsible for the support of some part of 
the work of a station or its equivalent, 
rather than for the support of an individual 
on that station. 

However people may intend, specifics, as 
a rule, are not extra gifts; they are in lieu 
of what should be regularly given to the 
work as a whole. The regular giving to 
the general treasury is far short of what it 
ought to be and what it might be. The 
ccmmon fact that one often offers to give 
$50 or $100 as a specific, while probably as 


*This paragraph of the report has reference to the sup- 
port of missionaries as well as to native workers. 
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a rule giving much less to the general 
work, is proof of this. The $50 or $100, or 
more, annually offered could just as easily 
be afforded on the basis proposed if only 
our point of view were accepted, and there 
were cheerful compliance with our plans. 
Accordingly, if those who desire to give 
specifically and in much larger amounts 
will devote those same gifts to some part 
of our general station work, for which 
the society has a pledged responsibility, it 
would be gratefully appreciated, and much 
embarrassment now experienced would be 
relieved. 

Why should one require his brethren to 
carry all the risk of projecting the mis- 
sions and sustaining their organization 
while himself insisting upon the right to 
support only such forms of work as are 
particularly attractive, and these as extras? 
It is a common thing in an average year 
for $20,000 or more to be sent to the mis- 
sions through the treasurer for these extra 
specifics, contributions which do not help 
us to care for what we are imperatively re- 
quired to provide for and for precisely the 
same kind of work. It is probable that the 
great majority of those who now give to 
these extras would at once abandon the 
idea and adopt the better way if they real- 
ized to what proportions the evil has 
grown. About $20,000 of the annual deficit 
in recent years might have been avoided if 
the donors of extra specifics had only sent 
us their gifts undesignated. 

II. As Concerns the Native Worker. This 
worker is confessedly an important factor 
in the work. Pagan peoples must be evan- 
gelized chiefly through divinely-called men 
of their own race, but this being so, is 
there not more reason that this should be 
done on the wisest principles? As is well 
understood, there is only a limited number 
of reliable and efficiently trained natives 
who can wisely be employed. It is im- 
portant to be careful that unsuitable men 
should not be taken up. Such men in the 
end may disappoint both the mission and 
the contributor. The tendencies to 
cupidity, engendered through the too free 
use of American money, need to be guarded 
against. Wise missionaries of all denomi- 
nations in recent years have felt compelled 
at this point to revise practices into which 
they fell in the years of their inexperience. 
There is danger of pauperizing our own 
native Christians by cultivating in them 
and their children an undue expectation of 
pecuniary support. The tendency to make 
a particular favorite of a native worker is 
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always harmful. Many insist upon having 
a photograph of the worker supported 
upon writing letters direct to him, and re- 
ceiving letters direct from him, the result 
of which possibly is that the worker thus 
exalted above his brethren may become 
self-important, even arrogant. He may 
begin to boast over his associates not simi- 
larly adopted, and ere long a melancholy 
lapse in simplicity and faith follows, and 
perhaps the worker falls into sin, the cause 
is scandalized, and the home supporters, 
especially if they be young people or chil- 
dren, when they know the truth about the 
case, as they must know, receive a moral 
shock which chills their original ardor and 
confidence. 

Again, this tendency to single out and 
make favorites of native workers puts fur- 
ther away the day of proper self-reliance, 
self-support, and self-government on the 
part of the native church. 

Considerate contributors at home will 
render the greatest help,to the entire ad- 
ministration of the work if they will assist 
us in safeguarding the cause against the 
perils hinted and will join us in the adop- 
tion of a better way of securing closer re- 
lations between themselves and the work 
on the mission field. 

III. As Concerns the Missionary. It is 
very natural that the missionary should de- 
sire to increase his force of helpers. More- 
over the missionary is often requested by 
friends at home to permit them to support 
such a worker as a specialty. The consid- 
erate missionary, however, cannot forget 
that year by year the Missionary Union in 
its regular schedule of appropriations fur- 
nishes him with a sum of money whereby 
he is already enabled to support, or, what 
may be wiser, to assist a goodly number of 
such workers. The number varies from 
two or three to as many score, according 
to the age, importance, and scope of the 
station’s work. Indeed, there are now be- 
ing supported or assisted by the regular 
funds of the Union more than three thou- 
sand such workers, for whom a total of 
from $30,000 to $40,000 is usually appropri- 
ated. Besides, this expenditure is voted by 
the Executive Committee in the justifiable 
expectation that the constituents of the 
Union, next to supporting the missionaries 
sent out in their name, will make it a first 
duty to furnish funds also for the support of 
these native workers, for whom appropria- 
tion is made. 

Every consideration of loyalty to the 
work itself, as well as to the Missionary 
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Union, therefore, will help the misionary 
to codperate with the administration at 
home respecting the question of the method 
and the limits of the application of funds 
to specific needs. 

IV. As Concerns the Treasury. The re- 
liability of this treasury, cared for by its’ 
responsible and trustworthy executive offi- 
cer, and the able Finance Committee co- 
operating, has been secured as the result 
of many years of most painstaking and de- 
voted effort. It has now an established 
character and standing. It is because of 
this, as well as for the work’s sake, that 
annuity funds, legacies, often in large 
amounts, and increasingly large donations 
are coming to it. The credit of the Union 
is unimpeachable; its paper has a value in 
the foreign markets equal to that of the best 
banking houses in the world. This treas- 
ury, therefore, is entitled to the considera- 
tion and sympathy of all who in any degree 
share in the benefits or who request ‘its 
kindly offices. Those who ask for specifics 
extra will do well to remember that while 
asking for the services of this treasury to 
forward and apply these funds, there should 
also be a corresponding loyalty to its inter- 
ests and welfare. Pains should be taken not 
to divert funds from major to minor inter- 
ests nor to unduly multiply the details of 
the record keeping nor to impose condi- 
tions with which it is often impossible to 
comply. 

We have thus called attention to the 
various bearings of this matter of specifics, 
and especially if they are extras. We trust 
some light has been afforded which will be 
welcomed by the real lovers of this cause. 
We, however, wish it distinctly understood, 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Executive and Finance Committees, as 
quoted above, that we welcome the closest 
participations in such parts of our work as 
are included in our schedule for the year 
on the various stations, and we will cheer- 
fully devote the contributions made for 
such objects in those stations as the donors 
may indicate. In this way the contributor 
will have a specific relation to some con- 
crete form of work, and yet his gift will be 


so bestowed as to apply on the miscel-- 


laneous fund which is regularly sent out 
each year for the support of station work. 
Thus a long step will be taken towards a 
wiser application of money on the foreign 
fields and towards conserving the proper 
interests of the organization which we all 
love. Many an evil will be avoided and 
many a benefit will be secured. 
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Book Notes 


PERSONAL NOTICES 


Rev. E. W. Criark of Impur, Assam, has 
translated Dr. Broadus’s catechism into the 
Ao Naga language, and it is now printed 
ready for use. 

Rev. Horace Jenkins, D. D., principal 
of the Baptist Theological School, Shao- 
~ China, is at present at Hamilton, 

AVERY interesting missionary party sailed 

from Vancouver August 20 in the Empress 
of Japan. It consists of Mrs. Robert Har- 
ris, Vice-President and Mrs. H. G. Safford, 
corresponding secretary for the Foreign 
Department of the Woman’s Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society, who are starting 
on a tour around the world with the espe- 
cial object of visiting our Baptist missions 
in Asia. In the same vessel sail Rev. John 
L. Dearing, D. D., president of the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Yokohama, Ja- 
‘pan, with Mrs. Dearing returning to their 
labors after a rest in America; also, Rev. 
C. W. Briggs, who goes out to join the 
new Baptist mission at Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands. 


BOOK NOTICES 


ADDRESSES ON FOREIGN Missions, by 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. D. These are 
the presidential addresses of Dr. Storrs 
during his incumbency as president of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions. No other word is need- 
ed to describe their great value. Few vol- 
umes have ever been printed which con- 
tain so much of weight, on the principles, 
methods and aims of foreign missionary 
work. Published by the American Board, 
Congregational House, Boston. 
PIONEERING ON THE CONGO, by W. Hol- 
man Bentley. Mr. Bentley is a missionary 
of the English Baptist Missionary Society, 
and he, with George Grenfel of the same 
society, and Henry Richards of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, are the 
only men now living who have seen the 
development of missionary work on the 
Congo from the very first beginnings. His 
book is largely a narrative of personal ex- 
perience, but affords sufficient reference to 
other matters to give a general idea of the 
political, social and religious development 
of the Congo region to the present time. 
We regret that the two volumes are marred 
by occasional carelessness in writing and 
by infelicities in language, but they are 
otherwise of great interest and value. They 
make by farthe most complete and readable 
work on the Congo country, people and in- 
stitutions yet published. The reference to 
our American Baptist, as to other mis- 
sions, is brief, but the conditions of mis- 
sionary life and work being the same in 
beth the English and American missions. 
Mr. Bentley’s narrative may be taken as 
in a large degree applying to our own mis- 
sions. Published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company in two volumes, at $5.00. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE MEETING OF JULY 23, 1900. 


ELEVEN MEMBERS PRESENT. 


The situation of the missions in China was considered, and a committee of five was 
appointed with power to act during the vacation in case of emergency. 

Encouraging reports were received concerning the opening of the mission in the 
Philippine Islands, and further provision was made for supplies needed, to be sent out 
with Rev. Charles W. Briggs, who sails in August, to reinforce the mission. 

The resignation of Rev. W. F. Gray, recently pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church, 


Rangoon, Burma, was received and accepted. 


A letter was presented from Rev. George A. Huntley, M. D., of Hanyang, China, stat- 


ing that he was about leaving his station to go to the coast. 


A furlough was voted for 


Rev. C. A. Salquist of the West China Mission. 

The District Secretaries of the Union were reélected, as last year. On recommenda- 
tion of the Woman’s Society, Miss Lilian E. Bishop was assigned to Sattanapalli, India; 
Miss Julia G. Shinn was transferred from Rangoon to the Burman Department, Bassein, 
Burma, and Miss Harriet M. Sipperly of Hanamakonda, India, was authorized to reside 


temporarily at Nellore for study. 
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MAINE, $249.22. 


ome College 
Y. M. C. A., tow. sup. 
student in Theol. Sem- 
inary, Yokohama, Ja- 
pan, care Rev. J. L. 
Dearing 

Skowhegan, Bethany ch.. 

Bangor, Ist ch.........+- 

Biddeford, 1st ch........ 

Bath, 1st 

Jemtland, Y. P. S. ©. 
E., for sup. Tan Hu, 
BwatowW 

Hancock Asso., per Clar- 
ence Emery, treas.: 
Manset ch., $1.20; 
Brookline ch., $4; E. 
Bluehill ch., $1.20; 
Tremont ch., $8.60; 
Bluehill ch., $6; N. 
Sedgwick ch., $2; Sur- 
ry ch., $2.40; Sedgwick 
ch., $8.80; W. Elis- 
worth ch., 80c.; Frank- 
lin ch., $2.80; Lamoine 
ch., $3.60; Ellsworth 

South Paris ch., of wh. 
$2.41 is for the sup. of 
the gospel ship in Ja- 
pan (from the children 

Turner ch.. 

Thomaston ‘ch. 

Kennebunk Village ch... 

Old Town, Mr. and Mrs, 
N. H. A. Gammon, 
tow. sup. of work at 
Banza Manteke .... .. 

Oakland ch.......... 

Portland, Wm. E. ‘Hal, 
for work in China.. 


8 00 
8 14 


1 00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $122.88, 


Hampton Falls ch....... 
East Jaffrey, 1st ch..... 
South Hampton ch...... 
Manchester, Sw. ch..... 
Claremont Y. P. 8. C. E. 
N. Londonderry, Rey. Ar- 

Nashua, ist Y. P. 8. C. 

E., for sup. Ma Taw, 


Franklin Falls, ist ch... 


VERMONT, $84.30. 


West Haven ch., tow. 
salary of Miss ©. A, 
Middletown Springs ch., 
for salary of Miss ©. 
A. Converse 
Burlington, 1st ch...... 
Burlington, ist ch., of 
wh. $25 from a 
friend for sup. hospital 


Rev. G. A. Hunt- 


16 50 


BONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN JULY, 1900 


Barre, 1st ch., Mrs. T. J. 
Beach, for work in In- 

Readsboro S. S.......... 

Middlebury ch........... 

Manchester ch........... 

Putney ch...... 

Saxton’s River ch........ 

Wallingford ch., tow. sal- 
ary of Miss C. A. Con- 

Fair Haven ch., for sal- 
ary of Miss C. A. Con- 


SRSaSS 


15 00 


15 00 


MASSACHUSETTS $3,191.69. 


GR. 
Worcester, Dewey St. ch. 
Worcester, Ist ch....... 
Brockton, Sw. ch., tow. 
sup. Mah Lay, care 
Rev. C. L. Davenport.. 
Bridgewater, 1st ch..... 
Newton, 1st ch.......... 
Chapel 
Gloucester, Chapel St. B. 


Gloucester, A. E. Price.. 


Boston, Miss E. D. Mac- 
Laurin, for the debt... 
Holyoke, 2d ch......... 
Cambridge, Broadway ch. 
Cambridge, Broadway Y. 
BP. 
Chelsea, ist ch......... 
Chelsea, ist ch. 8S. S., 
for Burman preacher... 
Attleboro, Ist ch........ 
West Acton ch.......... 
Beverly Farms ch....... 
Charlestown, Ist ch..... 
Needham Y. P. 8. C. E., 
for sup. Moung Min 
and wife, care Rev. CO. 
L. Davenport ......... 
Chelmsford Centre ch.... 
Dighton, ist B. Y. P. U. 
Winter Hill 8S. S........ 
Winchester, ist ch...... 
Somerville, Union Sq. ch. 
Salem, ist Y. P. 8. 
Russell, Mrs. J. T. 
Dorchester, Temple ch., 
Rev. and Mrs. D. O. 8. 
— tow. sup. Rev. 


Quincy, Sw. King’ 8 


Turner’s Falls Y. P. 8. 
©. E. and Ladies’ In- 
dustrial Society, tow. 
sup. Shwe Moo, care 


84 
20 
Boston, ‘‘Contributed’’...2,155 00 
00 
50 
00 


oa} SEES 
&S 


31 


S 


Westboro Y. P. S. C. E., 
for Rev. C. R. Marsh’s 


RHODE ISLAND, $732.75. 


Providence, ist ch...... 9814 
Providence, a friend..... 20 00 
Providence, 4th ch...... 39 75 
Providence, a friend.... 500 00 
Providence, Calvary ch.. 46 79 
Providence, Cranston St. 

sup. San Koo Keh, care 

Rev. O. H. Hepstonstali 10 00 
Newport, 1st S. S. quar. 

5 57 
Newport, Central Y. P. 

S.C. E., tow. sup. 

Tsin-Diang-Zin, care 

Rev. J. R. Goddard.... 12 50 


CONNECTICUT, $407.10. 


TH 95 00 
Hartford, 1st ch......... 250 00 
So. Colebrook ch........ 1 00 
Thompson, Central ch... 17 35 
Norwich, 84 ch...,..... 2 75 
Norwich, Laurel Hill 


Mission Circle, special 

for Dr. C. H. Finch’s 
- 1600 
Bridgeport L. W. B., tow. 

sup. nat. pr., care Dr. 


NEW YORK, $3,266.30. 


Oswego, ist Y. P. S. C. 
E., tow. sup. of nat. 
pr., Haloai, care Dr. A. 


10 00 
Wilson, a friend........ 5 00 
Buffalo, Hedstrom Mem’! 


5 00 
Buffalo, Prospect. "Ave. 

P. S., to apply on sup. 

of Rev. A. E. Carson.. 82 40 
Rushford, Rev. T. P. 

cccccccce 10 08 
New York, Ralph “Cut: 

ter, tow. salary of Rev. 

G. <A. Huntley and 

wife, Hangyang, China. 200 00 
New York, Mrs. Robert 

Harris, in prepayment 

of this amount named 

in her will and for 

Duncan Academy, To- 

kyo, Japan ..... 00 
Corning, 1st Y. P. 8S. 


8 
Hoosick Falls, ‘ist ‘ch. 23S 
Franklinville ch......... 5 
North Hector Y. P. 8. o. 

E., for A. Koe 

GE. 11 50 
Palmyra Pr. & E., 

tow. sup. of nat. pr., 

care Rev. A. V. 


5 
New Berlin ch........... 12 10 
Amsterdam, ist 3. 8. 
class No. 26, for sup- 
evangelist, care Rev. A 


q 
} 
1 00 
25 00 
12 50 
16 00 
218 19 
‘ 
88 40 
13 13 
6 64 
26 34 a 
5 48 
3 65 
20 00 
Nas 7 00 
7 00 
14 33 
11 04 
14 04 Leominster Y. P. 8. ©. i 
E., tow. sup. Kaw Di., 4 
$3; Lo Say Ray, $7.50; e 
5 00 17 50 a. 
3 10 
1000 J 
or work 
25 20 14 00 V. B. Crumb .......... 13 00 : 
5387 


Monroe Asso., per A. H. 
Cole, treas.: Rochester, 
Lake Ave. Y. P. 8S. C. 
E., for sup. Rey. Thos. 
Moody, $20; Rochester, 
Ist ch. B. Y. P. U., for 
sup. Rey. Thos. Moody, 
$22.18; Eust Henrietta 
Y. P. 8S. C. E., for sup. 
Rev. Thos. Moody, 
Fairport B. Y. 

Rev. 
Brockport 
E., for sup. 
Moody, 


$5. 

Sand Lake ch. and B. 
P. 

Cazenovia Village ch.... 

Bath, Rev. E. C. Mitch- 
ell and wife, $25 of wh. 
is tow. 

Yonkers, Riverdale 8S. 8. 

Elmira, South Side Y. P. 
Ss. C. E., for the Loi 
Kaw Mission 

Cuba ch 

Belmont ch 

Clarksville ch 

Lowville 8S. 5 

East Aurora 8. 

Jordan ch 

Perry, ist Y. P. for work 
Rev. E. T. Welles 

Perry, Leicester St. 

Perry, Leicester St. Y. 

EK. Pembroke 38. 
Assam 

Parksville ch 

Parksville 8. 


Rosendale 

Sing Sing 8S. S., tow. sup. 
of boy, cure Rey. J. 
Heinrichs 

Middletown ch.’ 

Hudson River No. 


Y. P. Societies, tow. sup. 


Rev, A. E. Groesbeck. . 
Boonville Y. P., tow. 
sup. nat. pr., Ban Co 
They, care Rey. 
B. Crumb 

Medina 8. 
Rensselaerville 


Newflield 
Williamsbridge S. 
work in China 
New York, Riverside Y. 
P., for nat. pr. on Con- 
go, care Rey, C, B. An- 
tisdel 
New York, North ch. 
for nat. pr., 
A. Bunker 
, York, Epiphany ch.. 
York, Amity ch.... 
New York, Madison Ave, 
ch. 
New York, Riverside ch.. 
New York, Har- 


Lawrenceville 
Nicholville 
Piteairn ch 

Fort Covington ch 
Cold Spring ch 
Bottskill ch 


Correction: The amount 
($185.62) reported in 
March donations as 
coming from ‘*Madison 
Asso. Y. P. Society 
tow. sup. of Boys’ 
Boarding School, care 


Donations 


Rev. J. R. Goddard, 
China,’’ should have 
been distributed as fol- 
lows: 
Bonny Hill Chapel, $10; 
Canastata Y. P. S. C. 
E., $18.52; Cazenovia, 
Ist ch., $4.25; Cazeno- 
via, Village ch., $13.73; 
DeRuyter ch., $3.61; 
Erieville B. Y. P. U. 
A., $10.98; Fenner ch., 
$7.05; Hamilton, Ist Y. 
P. S. OC. E., $61.22; 1st 
Jr. C. E., $1.50; Leb- 
anon ch., $13; No. 
Brookfield ch., $3.95; 
Hamilton ch., 
Central Square 
$7.34; Cortland, 
ist Y. P. S. C. E., $10; 
Cortland Mem’l Y. P. 
E., $3; Durham- 
ch., $10.56; Dur- 
hamville, Mrs. Ray’s 8. 
S. class, $3.25; North 
Bay Y. P. 8S. C. E., $4; 
North Nassan ch., 
$4.74; Sherburne ch., 
$4.88; total, $199.49, 
less Miss Crandell’s ex- 
penses, postage, etc., 


NEW JERSEY, $456.56 


Navesink, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. 38. Davis 

New Brunswick, Living- 
Stem 

Laurel Springs ch 

Rosedale ch 

Burlington, Ist ch., 
nat. pr, care Rev. 
W. Conkhite 

New Brunswick, Ist ch., 
in part 

Cherryville ch 

Hamilton Square ch 

Cape May City B. Y. P. 
U., for Cah Min, care 
Rev. C. L. Davenport.. 

Jersey City, Bergen ch., 
Miss Eva Palmer 


Newark, Mt. Pleasant 


ch., tow. sup. nat. pr., 
Rev. 

Crumb 

Perth Amboy ch 

Roselle ch 

Paterson, list ch., 
sup. v. Geo. 
Waters 

Paterson, Union Ave. ch. 

Bayonne ch 

Orange, Washington St. 
8. 

Elizabeth, East ch 
Waldick Miss. 8S 


PENNSYLVANIA, $780.97. 


Pittsburg, J. Seott Por- 
ter, tow. sup. ‘‘Fukuin 
Maru”’ 


So. Milford 

Seranton, Green Ridge ch. 

Harrison Y. P. S. C. E., 
tow. sup of orphan, 
eare Dr, J. E. Clough. 

Bloomsburg, a friend.... 

Chestnut Hill ch., for Dr. 
Lynch's hospital, Mu- 
kimvika 


Baptist Orphanage chil- 


for the Maru” 


Phila., Alpha ch 
Birthday gifts, two young 
ladies, Second German- 


Memorial ch. Y. P. S. C. 
E., for nat. pr., care 
Rev. A. E. Seagrave... 

Frankford Ave. ch., acct. 


Wissahicken S. S. and B. 
P. U., for mat. pr., 
eare Dr. Leslie, Congo. 

Gethsemane ch. King’s 
Daughters, for nat. pr., 
eare Rev. L. W. Cronk- 
hite 

Mission of Bethlehem 
eb., quar. offering 

Bethlehem ch., for hos- 
pital asst. and nat. 
prs., care Rev. M. B. 
Kirkpatrick, M. 

Phila., Broad St. ch..... 

Third Germantown ch., 
quar. offering ... 

Narbeth ch. of the Evan- 


gel 

Central S. 
Moung Say Law, care 
Rev. L. W. Cronkhite.. 
hite 

Factoryville ch 

Dalton ch. and Y. P. 
Cc. E 


Meadville ch., tow. 
Dr. Leslie, Congo...... 
West Lenox ch 
Two Lick ch 
Jersey Shore ch 
Rush ch 
Shamokin Valley ch 
White Deer ch 
Warrensville ch 
Tarentum ch 
Wilkinsburg ch., 
fering 
McKeesport, 
quar. offering 
Shady Ave. ch., 
Lynch’s hospital, Mu- 
kimvika 
Saltsburg B. Y. 
Jones Lake ch 
Tunkhannock ch 
Dorranceton ch 


Washington, E. St. ch.. 
J. H. Lareombe, for sal- 
ary of Sikon, Nowgong. 


238s 


RN D toe 
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WEST VIRGINIA, $67.29. 


Little Gleaners 

Amwell B, 

Cotton Hill ch 

Enon ch 

Two Run, B. M. League 
Harmony ch.. 
Williamstown B. | 


OHIO, $927.91. 


Radnor ch 

Thompson ch...... 
Clear Fork ch 

Old Cambridge ch 
0. 


Es 

Gea Calvary ch., 
Rev. A. Stone, memo- 
rial for wife 


558 
t 10 00 
salary Rev. E. 2. 
50 00 
12 50 
75 83 
12 00 
8 22 
817 
60 00 | 
4 57 100 00 
12 00 
76 6 60 
5 00 
25 00 
20 00 Gel eee eee 
250 
Rosendale « 2 00 = 
1 30 
6 25 1 
12 00 
26 93 
=x 15 00 
200 00 
a 10 00 6 25 an 
5 00 
25 72 00 H 
2 ee 75 27 79 10 00 
12 6&4 5 00 
1 00 7 15 25 
4 03 
150 00 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
: 25 00 8 37 $79.55. 
19 55 
12 50 3 51 
13 18 81 21 
20 00 25 00 
90 50 : 
4 00 2 00 10 96 
86 04 1 50 
3 60 29 20 
11 50 
11 35 8 56 
i Manatawna ch........... 18 00 
2 00 
a 20 00 11 40 


Cleveland, Third Y. P. 8. 
Cc. E., tow. sup. nat. pr. 12 50 
Cleveland, Ist Sw. King’s 
Army, tow. sup. nat. 
pr., care Rey. Ola Han- 
son, Burma 

Centerville, Rev. 
Neff, tow. debt 

Chillicothe ch 

Jonah’s Run ch 

Berlin ch 

Columbus, Mem’l ch..... 

Columbus, Mem’! 8. 

Granville, Ist ch 
Sunbury 

Coshocton, Ist ch 

Dayton, Ist 

Blessed Hope 


Avon S. S., sup. Pan 
Gree, care Dr. Bunker. 
Columbia ch 

Lockland ch 

Harpster ch 

Hopewell ch 

Marion 

Martinsburg ch 

Owl Creek ch 

Rutland, bequest Amos 
Stevens, deceased 
Madison ch 

Warren, Ist ch., quar, 
coll, .. 

Rockville “ch 

Rockville 8. 8 
Zanesville, Ist ch 


INDIANA, $286.16. 

Shelbyville, 1st ch 
South Bend, Ladies of 
Sw. ch., tow. sup. of 
Baka, care Rey. 
Swanson, Assam 
Fort Wayne, 

ch. 


Mrs. M. 
penter 
Avoca 


Indianapolis, Garden St. 
ch, 

Indianapolis, River Ave. 

Southport 

Ft. Wayne, 

So. Whitley 


Wolcott ville 
Dunkirk ch 
Ebenezer 

Poneto ch...... ° 
Poston ch 
Warren 


Connersville, B. Y. P. 
Seniors 

Connersville, B. Y. P. 
Juniors 


ILLINOIS, $432.95. 
A friend ... 


Chicago, Bethseda Bapt. 
Juniors, for mission 
work in Africa 

Alton, Ist S. S 

Alton, Hunterstown Mis- 
sion 


Downer’s Grove ch 
Pavilion ch 


Donations 


Pierson, Wom. Miss. Cir- 


New Lebanon ch......... 

Chicago, Bethel ch 

Chicago, Calvary x 
sup. Po San, care Rev. 
W. K. McKibben, China 

Chicago, 1st ch 

Chicago, Highland Park 
ch. Y. P., tow. sup. 
Carvoori Yellamunda, 
care Dr. Clough 

Pleasant Grove ch...... 

Baldwin ch 

Streator, Mrs. Conner’s 
Mission Band, tow. sup. 
nat. pr., care Rev. J. 8S. 
Adams, China 

Good Hope ch 
Hutsonville 

Osceola 

Roseville B. 

Ren B. YX. P. 

Assumption ch 

Oreana 

Oreana 

Lakewood 

Jasey ch 

Clarksville 

Macedonia 

Marshall 

Westfield 

Westfield, Mrs. Jno. Gleck 

Chicago, 1st Sw. ch., 
Miss EF. Almquist 

Chicago, Miss Alma Pe- 
terson 

Chicago, Mrs. Jno. Berg, 
tow. sup, Phillip, care 
Rev. O. L. Swanson, 
Assam 

Chicago, Second Sw. 
for nat. 

Evanston, Sw. 

Evanston, Sw. Y. 
Evanston, Hannah Lim- 
burg 

Joliet, 

Swanson 


IOWA, $200.64. 
Springvale, Della Brown, 
for Japan 
Fort Madison, Mrs. E. 
jowen, of wh. $30 is 
for nat. pr., care Rev. 
J. KE. Clough, and $30 
for nat. pr., care Rey. 
BR. Antisdel 
East Des Moines ch..... 
me. Age F. 
for work in Assam.... 
Mrs. A. M. 
Spirit Lake, Miss Lydia 
Maria Brigham 
Des Moines College..... 
Central College W. C. 
Central College Y. M. 
A. 


Village Creek ch 

Village Oreek Soc 

Sioux City, Sw. ch....... 
Sioux City, 1st ch 


MICHIGAN, $123.40. 


Traverse City 

Detroit, Woodward Ave. 
nat. pr’s sup. in India. 

Prescott, Judson ch 

Detroit, Clinton Ave. ch. 

Romeo 


Flushing ch 
Speaker ch 
Charlotte ch 


a 


Marquette, Ist ch 
Parshallville 
Parshallville ch. 


U 
Bear Lake, 


MINNESOTA, $346.76. 


Rev. C. G. Nylene..... 
Lincoln, P. M. Peterson, 
for ‘‘Saya Moung Swe 
Nyein,’’ care Rev. J. E. 
Cummings, Burma .... 
Big Stone ch.. 
Houston ch 
Worthington, Sw. 
P. 


U. 
Minneapolis, Elim ch. 
Pigeon Lake ch. 
St. Paul, Second "Sw. “ch. 
Cambridge P. 
Ieanti N., ¥. P. 
St. Paul, 1st Sw. ch.... 
Louisberg ch 
Alden, J. P. Paulson.... 
Cheney ch 
Waseca 
Blooming Prairie ch.... 
Albert Lea, Ist ch...... 
Fairbault ch 
Richland ch 
W. Concord ch 
St. Paul, 1st ch 


WISCONSIN, $144.18. 


Stoughton, Ist ch..... 
Wausan, a friend 
Columbus ch 

Albany 

Albany Mission Circle... 
Evansville ch 

Janesville ch., bal 
Monticello Prairie ch... 
Union 

Whitehall 

Racine ch 

Delavan ch 

Ripon Y. P 
Union Grove, Dan. ch... 


MISSOURI, $69.01. 


Board of Home and For- 
ign Missions 


KANSAS, $125.05. 


Nickerson ch 

Sterling 

Alden ch 

Ellinwood 

Bowman Grove ch....... 

Larned 

Stafford 

Plano 

Gypsum ch 

Louisburg ch., des. 
Garo work, Assam.... 
Farnett 

Fontana ch 

Colony 

Goddard ch 

Altamont ch 

Mound Valley ch 

Mound Valley Y. P. S 
Mound Valley 8. 

Dodge City ch 

Englewood ch 

Englewood W. 

Englewood, Rev. 
Gordon and wife 

Concordia, Sw. 8S. 8..... 

Topeka, Sw. Y. P. Soe., 
tow. sup. Bible woman, 
Ma Shwe Rin, care Rev. 
Cc. L. Davenport 
Arkansas City ch..... eee 


NEBRASKA, $253.57. 
Wahoo 8. 8 


ass 


3s 


BESS 


an 
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4 00 89 00 
i 3 28 22 
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4 111 40 16 00 3 00 
g 5 00 6 00 50 55 
3 08 11 22 
18 04 8 08 
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4 16 14 00 
12 80 30 00 nO 
18 00 
5 00 12 63 
7 25 5 00 
40 00 
3 00 16 27 ae 
d 15 00 162 ae 
20 09 7 75 
5 50 314 3 37 
3 00 8 80 
2 35 4 00 
C. Car- 5 00 6 40 
Indianapolis, Mrs. E. E, 
5 00 69 01 
4 4 00 1 75 
3 73 
7 2 2 07 
11 05 50 
123 44 12 00 coo 
4 55 1 60 
Anderson ch............. 15 00 60 00 72 
Kendallville ch.......... 8 70 35 30 13 66 a 
6 75 5 OO 
6 00 5 00 
18 00 
10 00 375 
2 00 50 
Con 2 32 15 00 
U. 5 00 
60 7 93 3 05 
45 15 10 21 
25 10 00 110 
6 00 60 ra 
9 26 1 20 Sa 
5 00 2 00 
El I . 35 00 5 00 
5 00 : 
8 00 
10 26 | 
: = 9 32 12 50 


560 Donations 

2 00 friend of mis- 

Fast Lincoln S. S........ 1 4 NORTH. DAKOTA, $13. 10. 150 00 

Syracuse ch............. 6 eccce New York, 

South Russell ch........ 3 85 SOUTH DAKOTA, $59.75. Scotts ...... 

30 80 Parkston, Miss Emma L. Norwich, N. Y., 

2 50 5 00 Wm. B. Lewis.3,000 00 

9 06 Wakonda ch........... -- 1800 Aledo, Ill., Jno. 

84 Hanson, J. L. Reed...... 2 00 Holmes 

Central City ch........ 8 00 Moline, IIL, 

3 00 Sun Prairie ch.......... 10 75 Helen 

Omaha, Calvary ch...... 02 04 Big Spring, Mr. Lindblom 10 00 SEE. ossece< 1,023 27 

Chu 6 90 Big Spring 8. S. class... 2 75 Santa Ana, 

Big Spring, Juel Nelson. 2 25 Cal., Dexter 

6 00 P. Smith.... 741 48 5,251 75 

Ash Grove S. 8.......... 

North Platte ch......... 3 45 WASHINGTON, $31.52. $18,757 43 

eee 5 00 eee 65 Donations and legacies 

COE Ee 1 70 OY 6 47 from April 1, 1900, 

123 Routh..... 20 00 to July 1, 1900...... 31,067 52 

snohomish, Donations and legacies 
COLORADO, $46.45. 4 40 from April 1, 1900, 

Hooper ch., tow. sup. of ' to Aug. 1, 1900...... $49,824 95 
nat. workers, care Dr. KENTUCKY, $10. Donations received to August 

New Hampshire ...... 216 02 

Colorado City ch........ Vermont ............ . 897 84 

: reedom ch., for Rev. J. Massachusetts ....... - 5,864 17 
CALIFORNIA, $162.75. 10 00 Rhode Island ......... 1,268 32 

San Francisco, Rev. O. Connecticut .......... 2,200 43 

Hynes, A. E. Matson.... Muscogee, col. ch........ 1 00 New Jersey.........-- 1,744 02 

San Francisco, ist Y. P. ‘ Pennsylvania ...... +--+ 4,366 49 
8S. C. E., tow. sup. nat. SCOTLAND, $37.19. eer 6 81 
student, care Dr. D, A. Ashgrove, Musselburgh, District of Columbia.. 85 80 
A are 6 25 Mrs. Reid Gibson, sec. West Virginia ........ 249 11 

Oakland, Tenth Ave. ch., Y. W. C. A., 10 shil- ED G5 chekckewescuns 2,314 31 
B. B. Jacques, tow. lings; Dundee, Jas. 825 17 
sup. nat. pr., care mis- Smith, sec. Y. M. ©. Renee 1,756 47 
sionary at Atmakur.... 10 00 A., 2 pounds, 17 shil- SN. Nopiunstexeesseeee 1,448 72 

Oakland, Sw. ch., for na- lings, and 9 pence; Ed- BERGER cc cccescceces 996 00 
tive work of Rev. O. inburgh, Mr. Aitchin- ER ree 1,332 89 
eee 12 50 son, Jr., 1 pound, 15 Wisconsin ............ 577 38 

Oakland, Sw. ch., Rev. shiliings; Miss Smart, Missouri ............0. 395 06 
A. W. Backlund and W. 1 pound; Mr. Heron, 1 359 03 
Werner, tow. sup. nat. pound; Longforgan-by- 1,188 05 
pr., care Rev. C. L. Dundee, Miss Horne, 10 Re 183 29 
12 50 shillings; total, 7 pounds, 700 23 

Oakland, Sw. ch., an old 12 shillings and 9 pence, 259 45 
friend, tow. sup. nat. 37 19 36 95 
pr., care Rev. J. Firth. 1 163 50 

Vallejo B. Y. P. U. and GERMANY, $236.93. Washington .......... 154 79 

61 00 Coll. from the German 26 65 

tow. sup. nat. pr., Kon- Fatherland, of wh. 200 OS eee 25 00 
diah, care Rev. I. 8. marks is for work in 135 51 
12 50 the Congo Mission and 82 72 

Los Angeles, Sw. Y. P. 200 marks for mission OE See 10 00 
S., tow. sup. nat. pr., work in China, 1,000 270 
eare Rev. O. L. Swan- 236 93 Georgia .............. 6 00 

SEEN 1 50 MISCELLANEOUS, $400. Indian Territory....... 12 50 

2 00 Gen, Miss. Soc. 20 50 

2 00 4 Canada ..... 100 00 

an 51 00 $13,505 68 Germany ............. 236 93 

8 00 LEGACIES. Alaska ...... 4 80 

5 00 Castleton, Vt., Miscellaneous ........ 958 50 

MeMinnville ch.......... 79 45 Flotilla Ran- 

McMinnville S. S........ 10 00 - 112 00 $38,689 12 

MeMinnville College Mis- Prov., R. I., a 
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Christian Battle Song 


Jn an ancient Lectionary recently found, the words of Jsaiah ir., 7: “OE the inevease of 
His government . . . shall be no end” read “Dis Ringuom bath no Frontier.” 


O frontier to His Kingdom! 
Illimitable sway 

Is His, who owns all heaven and earth, 
Whom all things must obey. 

_ Then march we, fight we, pray we, 
Upraise the warrior strain, 

And lift His banner, till He comes, 
Whose right it is to reign. 


N° frontier to His Kingdom! 
Sternly we onward go — 
The enemy we march to meet 

Is an invading foe. 
Shame on us if we linger 
For any earthly thing, 
And leave in his possession 
The countries of our King. 


N° frontier to His Kingdom! 
Our watchword and our cry, 

To loyal hearts, and steadfast wills 
A pledge of victory. 

For He must reign till all things, 
Beneath His conquering feet, 

Bow down in forced submission, 
Or yield allegiance sweet. 


N° frontier to His Kingdom! 
One day the foe shall fall, 

And far and wide through all the earth 
The trumpet sound recall. 

Then march we, fight we, pray we, 
Upraise the joyful strain, 

He comes, He comes, our glorious King, 
Whose right it is to reign. 

Alice F¥. Fanbrin 


The Church Missionary Intelligencer 
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